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NORTH CAROLINA STATE FARMERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 


Fifth Annual Meeting, at Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Raleigh, N. C., August 28, 29, 
ang\ 30, 1907. 

Wednesday, August 28. —Morning Session. 


10.00.—Call to order by Ashley 
Horne, Clayton. 

Invocation—By Dr. A. H. Moment, Raleigh. 

Address of Welcome—By Governor R. B. Glenn 

Address of Welcome—By Geo. T. Winston, 
President North Carolina College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 

Response to Addresses of Welcome—By Hon. 
KE. F. McRae, Robeson County. 

11.30.—President’s Annual 
Horne. 


President 


Address—Ashley 


Afternoon Session, 

2.00.—Address by Bryan Grimes, Secretary of 
State. 

2.45.—Orchard Cultivation and Management— 
By W. N. Hutt, Horticulturist State Department 
of Agriculture. 

3.30.—Propagation of Tree Fruits—By C. F. 
Reimer, Assistant Professor of Horticulture, North 
Carolina College of Agriculture. 

4.15.—Wheat Culture—By F. TT. Meacham, 
Superintendent Iredell Test Farm, State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; W. H. Robbins, Wake Coun- 
ty, and R. W. Scott, Alamance County, have been 
invited to open the discussion on wheat culture. 


Night Session—Farmers’ Institute. 


8.00.—Co-operative Demonstration and Experi- 
mental Work Between State and Federal Agricul- 
tural Institutions and the Farmers—By T. O. San- 
dy, President Virginia State Farmers’ Institute. 

Discussion. 

8.00.—How Can the Farmers’ Institute be Made 
More Effective in My County? Chairmen of Coun- 
ty Farmers’ Institute work are expected to come 
prepared to discuss this subject. 

_ 9.30.—The Women’s Institutes: How Can the 
l'arm Homes be Made More Attractive and Bet- 
ter? Discussion led by Mrs. Sue V. Hollowell and 
C. C. Moore. 


Thursday, August 29.—Morning Session.—Oats 
and Corn, 


‘ <90-—Oat Culture—By R. L. Shuford, Newton, 


Discussion opened by T. B. Parker and Prof. C. 
M. Conner. 


10.00.— Effect of Good Seed and Variety, on 





Program of North Carolina Farmers’ Convention. 














ASHLEY HORNE, ESQ., 


President North Carolina State Farmers’ Conven- 
tion, Raleigh, August 28th to 30th. 








Yield of Corn—By C. B. Williams, Director Ex- 
periment Station. 

Preparing the Land for Corn—By I. 
Stokes County. 

Cultivating Corn—By T. J. W. Broom, Union 
County. 

Best Methods of Harvesting the Corn Crop— 
By A. L. French, Rockingham County. 

The following have been invited to assist in the 
discussion on Corn Culture: 5S. H. Hobbs, Samp- 
son; R. W. Scott, Alamance; J. A. Long, Person, 
and Prof. C. M. Conner. 


G. Ross, 


Afternoon Session.—Cotton. 


2.00.—Preparing the Land for Cotton 
If. Hobbs, Sampson County. 

2.30.—Cultivation of Cotton With a View to 
Lessening Cost of Production—By W. J. McLen- 
don, Anson County. 

J. W. Hall, Wayne County; J. W. Myatt, John- 
ston County, and Dr. B. W. Kilgore, have been in- 
vited to discuss the subject of Cotton Culture. 

3.30.—Marketing the Cotton Crop—By C. C. 
Moore, President State Division Southern Cotton 
Association. 

It has also been announced in The Progressive 
I"armer by C. C. Moore that addresses will be de- 
livered by Archibald Johnson, of Thomasville; A. 
J. MeKinnon, of Robeson County, and J. M. Tem- 
pleton, of Wake County. 


—By 8. 


Afternoon Session.—Tobacco. 


2.00.—The Preparation of Plant Beds and Fer- 
tilization of Tobacco—By W. A. Stokes 
County. 

2.45.—Seed Selection—By 
Appomatttox, Virginia. 

3.30.—Some Common Insects and Diseases of 
the Tobacco Plant and How to Combat Then—By 
F. L. Stevens and Franklin Sherman, Jr. 

4.15.—The Great Risk Which Attends the Pro- 
duction of Tobacco and the Remedy Therefor—By 
J. O. W. Gravely. 

J. J. Laughinghouse, Pitt County, and L. F. 


Petree, 


E. H. Mathewson, 





Lucas, Wilson County, have been invited to open 
the discussion on Tobacco Culture. 


Night Session. 


8.00.—An address by Hon. W. M. Hays, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
on “Improvements in Rural Affairs.” 


Friday, August 30.—Morning Session.—Dairying. 


9.00.—An address by R. H. Gower, President 
State Dairymen’s Association, Clayton. 

9.30.—The Breeding and Care of the 
Iferd—By R. L. Shuford, Catawba County. 

10.00.—Some of the Essentials to Successful 
Dairying in North Carolina—By J. A. Conover, in 
charge of Co-operative Dairy Demonstration Work 
in North Carolina. 

10.30.—Marketing Dairy Products—By B. H 
Rawl, Dairy Expert, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

11.00.—Feeding the Dairy Cow—By 
Michels, Professor of Dairy Husbandry, 
Carolina College of Agriculture. 

Professor Ed. H. Webster, Chief of Dairy Di- 
vision, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., will probably be present and 
make an address on some subject of special inter- 
est to dairymen. 


Dairy 


John 
North 


Afternoon Session.—Live Stock. 

2.00.—Address—By A. M. Soule, President of 
Georgia Agricultural College. 

3.00.—The Place Which Live Stock Should Oc. 
cupy in North Carolina Agriculture—By A. L. 
French, Rockingham County. 

3.30.—The Progress Being Made in the Eradi- 
cation of the Cattle Ticks—By J. A. Kiernan, in 
charge of Federal Tick Eradication in North Caro 
lina and Virginia. 

4.00.—How Can the Feeding of Beef Cattle be 
Made Profitable in North Carolina—By Tait But- 
ler. 

4.30.—The Benefits to be Derived From the Or- 
ganization of a State Stock Breeders’ Association 
—By O. L. Joyner, Pitt County. 


DEPARTMENT—PROGRAM. 
Wednesday, August 28, 10.00 A. M. 
Opening Exercises of Convention. 
program.) 
Thursday, August 29, 9.30 A. M. 
Address of Welcome—By Mrs. W. S. 
Raleigh. 
Response—By Miss Josephine Scott, Mebane. 
President’s Address (Women’s Organizations); 
—By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh. 
Women’s Branch of the Farmers’ Institute- 
Dr. Tait Butler. 
Friday, August 30, 9.30 A. M. 
Woman in the Farm By Mrs. 
Hollowell, Goldsboro. 
Farm Literature—Mrs. Walter Grimes, Raleigh. 
The Economy of Food—By Miss Mae Card, 
State Department of Agriculture. 
The Farm the Place to Rear a Boy—By Mrs. 
H. Gower, Clayton. 


WOMEN’S 


(See regular 


Primrose, 


By 


Home— W. 


Rn. 


R. 





“The stock food manufacturers are making 
great fortunes out of those who buy their 
mixtures, and, unfortunately, the farm papers 
are largely bought off by the thousands of 
dollars the stock food men spend in adver- 
tising. I am glad to know that there is one 
paper, The Progressive Farmer, that could 
not be bought.”’ 

See Prof. Massey’s letter, page 9. 
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Lessons from a Ten Y 


It is time to be thinking of next year’s crop of|and loamy soils at Auburn, but it is recommend- 


| 
oats. The progressive farmer wants to make} 
every lick tell and every edge cut, and if his ed 
fields have not already been determined in his 


regular crop rotation it is time he were thinking | 
Alons| 





about his ground and its preparation. 
with this he is thinking about the best variety, the} 
best time to sow, and ‘the best methods of fer-| 
and culture. 


tilization Here he will be greatly| 


experience of others. In ten| 
and 
oats in the South, a great many questions have 
keen settled by the Alabama Experiment Station 
at Auburn. A bulletin has been published by Prof. 


J. F. Duggar, giving the results of this ten years’ 


benefited by the 


years of special study experimenting witb 


course in oats, of which we publish for Progres- 
sive Farmer readers the following summary: 

The oat may be made a much more profitable 
crop in Alabama than it now is, provided farmers 
will make the two following innovations in the 
usual method of caring for the crop: 

(1) Sowing in the early or middle fall. 

(2) Applying nitrate of soda as a top dressing 
in March or sowing on land where a soil-improv- 
ing crop like cowpeas has recently grown. 

What Was Learned About Varieties. 

In tests of varieties extending over a number 
of years there was little difference in the yields 
of eRd Rust Proof, Appler( and Culberson, when 
sown in the fall. These three varieties are prac- 
tically identical. 

When sown after Christmas the Burt or May 
oats averaged 7 per cent less grain than, did the 
ted Rust Proof variety. 

Turf, or Grazing oats sown in November afford- 
ed only 59 per cent as much grain as Red Rust 
Proof oats sown at the same time. The orde: 
of ripening of the principal varieties sown in the 
fall was Burt, Red Rust Proof, and Turf. 

eRd Rust Proof oats may be distinguished from 
other varieties usually grown in the South by the 
long beards which are usually present on both 
grains, by the brownish-yellow color, by the 
plumpness of the grain, and still more positively 
by the greater length of the tiny hairs or bristles 
located at the hase of tho lowor grain 

Red Rust Proof and related varieties or strains, 
Appler and Culberson, constitute the best general- 
purpose type of oats for this region, being suitable} 
for either fall or February sowing, and having 
stiffer straw and greater rust resistance than any 
cther variety tested. 

The Burt oat (synonym May oat) is chiefly 
valuable for its earliness, and hence for sowing at 
a rather late date in spring. When sown in No- 
vember it was almost completely winter killed in 
the severe winter of 1904-1905, but it was un- 
injured during the mild winter of 1905-1906. 





How to Prevent Winter Killing. 


Winter killing of oats may be greatly reduced 
and the crop almost insured against ordinary win- 
ters by using one or more of the following meth- 
ods: 

(1) Sowing in deep drills. 

(2) Sowing in October. 

(3) Sowing with a grain drill. 

(4) Using a roller after the plants have been 
lieaved and their roots exposed. 

(5) The use of Turf oats in the northern part 
of the Cotton Belt. 


Season and Method of Sowing. 


The average of seven experiments made in 
seven different years shows that Red oats sown in 
November averaged 11.3 bushels per acre more 
than when sown in February. This is a profit of 
$5.65 per acre, or an increase of 73 per cent as 
the result of sowing in the fall. October is ad- 
vised for sowing, and the first few days in Feb- 
ruary for spring sowing in this latitude. 

Oats sown in deep furrows, 
increase being 38.2 bushels per acre 
els when the furrows’ were 
Planting in deep furrows only 
recommended only for well-drained soils. 

Smut of oats can be entirely prevented by 
moistening the seed in a mixture of one ounce of 
formalin and three gallons of water. 


completely filled. 


Fertilizers for Oats. 
Nitrogenous fertilizers have been much more 
profitable than phosphate or potash on the sandy 





about two feet 
apart, yielded more than broadcast sowing, the 
when the 
deep furrows were only partly filled, and 2.3 bush- 


partly filled is 





ears’ Course in Oats. 


ed that on such soils at least 100 pounds of acid 
phosphate be applied at the time of sowing oats. 

Among the various nitrogenous fertilizers a 
pound of nitrogen or a dollar of investment hag 


been most effective in nitrate of soda, and some-| when 


what more effective in the form of cottonseed 
meal than of cottonseed. When either cotton 
seed or cottonseed meal is used it should be ap- 
lied at the time of sowing, but nitrate of soda 
is most useful when used in March after growth 
begins. 

Barnyard manure greatly increased the 
of the crop of oats to which it was applied, and 
exerted some effect on the next crop. 
periment it required 43.1 pounds of nitrate of so- 
da and 108 pounds of acid phosphate (cotsing to- 
gether $1.93) to afford the same increase as one 
ion of fine, fresh, unleached horse manure. 


Profitable Use of Nitrate of Soda. 


In thirteen experiments with nitrate of soda the 
yield and total profit per acre increased with the 
amount of nitrate applied up to 200 pounds per 
acre. However, the smaller applications were 
more economical. The cost of nitrate of soda re- 
quired to produce one additional bushel of oats 
was 14.5 cents from the use of 63 pounds per 
acre; 17.7 cents when nitrate was applied at the 
rate of 100 pounds, and 21.1 cents when 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda was used per acre. The 
smallest application afforded a profit over the 
cost of fertilizer of 249 per cent; the use of 100 
pounds of nitrate per acre returned a profit of 
206 per cent on the cost of the fertilizer, while 
the heaviest application resulted in a net profit 
of 140 per cent. ‘The different amounts of nitrate 
of soda gave profits per acre of $4.73 for the 
light application, $6.19 for the 100-pound appli- 
cation, and $8.40 for the 200-pound application. 
Sixty to 100 pounds of nitrate of soda is recom- 
mended to be applied as a top dressing to oats in 
March. 

No nitrogen need be purchased for oats, pro- 
vided the oats be sown after a crop of cowpeas, 
velvet beans, peanuts or soy beans, all of which 
crops, whether only the stubble or the entire 
growth was plowed under for fertilizer, afforded 
an increase in the succeeding oat crop of from 6.2 
to 33.6 bushels ner acre. fifteen 
bushels increase in the succeeding oat crop is con- 
sidered an average result of the use of the stub- 
ble or vines of leguminous crops employed as fer- 
| tilizer. 

Easy to Double Ordinary Yield. 


| Official estimates credit Alabama with only 
|197,787 acres of oats in 1904, as compared with 
2,791,811 acres of corn. Is there any adequate 
reason why the farmers of Alabama should plant 
only one acre of oats for every fourteen acres of 
corn? For the ten-year period ending with 1904, 
jthe average yield of corn in Alabama was 12.7 
|}bushels, and the average yield of oats was 13.9 


Fruin five to 


;bushels. Reducing both to pounds, we have a 
yield of 714 pounds of shelled corn and 415 


;pounds of threshed oats per acre. 


| 
The small production of oats per acre in Ala- 
|Lama would be a sufficient reason for the neglect 
|ot this crop were no improvement in yield practi- 
;jcable. However, it is a comparatively easy mat- 
iter to double or treble this yield, and at very 
| slight expense, as indicated in the experiments de- 
scribed in this bulletin. 
Urgent Need for Greater Acreage. 
In view of the present and prospective agricul- 
tural conditions in Alabama there is urgent need 
for a very great extension of the area devoted to 
oats. A decreasing supply of labor calls for an 
increasing proportion of crops that, like oats, can 
be handled largely by machinery, and that re- 
quire little labor per acre. The continual impov- 
erishment of the soils of the Southern States ar- 
gues for the more general introduction of crops 
that will improve the soil. This improvement can 
be effected universally by the growing of cow- 
peas, but most cotton farmers will not grow any 
considerable area of cowpeas, except on the land 
from which a crop of small grain has been har- 
vested. Hence the extension of the culture of the 
small grains means an increase in the acreage of 
cowpeas, soy beans, velvet beans, and peanuts, 
and hence the upbuilding of the soil. 


Rotation for Oats. 


We have seen from a preceding paragraph that 
corn and oats average respectively in Alabama 
This comparison 





714 and 445 pounds per acre. 


is scarcely fair to oats, for the reason that this 
crop is usually assigned to the poorest land oy 
the farm, and is seldom fertilized. To ascertain 
the relative yields of oats and corn on adjacent 
sults of an unpublished rotation experiment that 
has been in progress on the station farm at Ay 
burn during the past ten years. 
wake a satisfactory comparison for 


In one ex-| acre, we have 787 


We are able to 
three years 
season and 


all conditions of fertilization, 


time of sowing were normal or identical for the 
two crops. 


The average yield of oats from fall sowing (Oc- 
tober 16th being the average date of sowing) 


was 24.6 bushels per acre, as compared with 13 8 
bushels of 
yield | year. 


corn planted April 6th to Sth 
No nitrate of soda was used. 

both crops to pounds of grain per 
pounds of threshed oats and 
772 pounds of shelled corn. This indicates that 
the yields under these conditions were practically 
identical in the following rotation: 

First year: Cotton. 

Second year: Corn, with cowpeas between the 
rows. 

Third year: 
cowpeas. 

In this rotation corn has a slightly more favor- 
able position than oats; but this is doubtless off- 
set by the fact that the fertilizer used was not the 
one which affords the largest yield of oats. 


each 


Reducing 


Fall sown Red oats, followed by 





Oats in the South—How the 
proved. 


Yield May Be Im- 


R. J. Redding, of the Georgia Station, points 
out that the poor results with oats in the South 
are due to a large extent to poorly-selected seed 
and careless methods of culture, but that one of 
the main reasons for its limited culture in that 
region “is the alleged uncertainty of the oat crop, 
because of the danger of winter killing, if the 
seding is done in the fall, and the liability to rust 
or injury from drouth, if sown in the spring.” 
He, however, gives it as his opinion, ‘that un- 
der proper conditions, most of which are un- 
der our control, or subject to modifying precau- 
tions, the oat crop can be made a more certain 
crop than corn.’’ 

Farm and Home says that experiments made 
by several Southern Experiment Stations have 
shown that at least much better results with oats 
than those indicated by the crop statistics can be 
secured in many localities. Experiments extend- 
ing; uver a period of ten years have recently been 
snmmarized by J. F. Duggar in a bulletin of the 
Alabama Station, and the results obtained show 
by what methods an improvement in yield may be 
effected and the culture of the crop advanced. 

In experiments at the Arkansas Station three 
varieties of fall-sown oats gave an increased yield 
of 75.2 per cent over twenty varieties of spring- 
sown oats. Culberson and Virginia Gray gave 
highest yield from fall sowing and averaged ove. 
forty bushels per acre. . 

The work of the Experiment Stations referred 
to would seem to demonstrate that oats should 
be grown to greater extent with profit in the 
South, provided, as Professor Duggar says, ‘“‘farm- 
ers Will make the two following innovations in the 
usual method of caring for the crop: (1) Sowins 
in the early or middle fall; (2) applying nitrate 
of soda as a top-dressing in March, or sowing on 
land where a soil-improving crop, like cowpeas, 
has recently grown.’”’ The certainty and profit 
of the crop will be still further increased by more 
attention to selection of varieties and seed, thor- 
ough preparation of land, methods of seeding, and 
protection from smut.—Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. 








To Prevent Smut in Oats. 


Smut of oats can be entirely prevented by 
moistening the seed in a mixture of one ounce of 
formalin and three gallons of water.—Prof. J. F. 
Duggar, Alabama Experiment Station. 





Why should we have enough weeds growing 
around the cattle yards or hog lots to stock the 
neighborhood for the next twenty years? Why 
tolerate that malodorous member of the tobacco 
family, the jimson weed? Why keep cockleburs 
in stock?—-Wallace’s Farmer. 





Unless the matter has been forcefully called to 
ihe attention of the small dairyman, he has ver) 
little idea of the outward appearance of whit 4 
good dairy animal should be. Most farmers like 
large, slick, well rounded animals in keeping with 
the appearance of the family driving horse, while 
in fact all surplus fiesh and tendency to lay °2 
fat is objectionable, for in just so much 1s she 
lacking as a dairy cow.—J. C. Kendall. 
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What Has Been Learned About Alfalfa 
in South Carolina. 


Actu 
Value 
Messrs. Editors: Of the many crops 

of value to the South Carolina farm- 
er there are very few that do not re- 
quire annual seeding. - Probably the 
most important one that is perennial 
is Bermuda, and this crop (and it is 
said with regret) is fought more than 
it is encouraged; yet, it will not 
“down” but flourishes in spite of the 
deep-seated antagonism of the cotton 
farmer; and, continues to pursue the 
even tenor of its way, protecling and 
reclaiming worn, neglected and 
abused areas and affording the best 
pasturage of any plant known to suc- 
ceed in the State. 

Ninety-nine of every hundred far- 
mers are accustomed to methods and 
practices appropriate to anual crops, 
and the farming operations are con- 
ducted, in a majority of cases, more 
through imitation, habit or inherit- 
ance than by a wise understanding 
of the principles and practices in- 
volved, or on account of the reason» 
for the performance of the details 
leading from the preparation of the 
soil for the seed to the utilization or 
marketing of the product. 


Ideal Hay Crop Well Worth the Ex- 
tra Effort. 


The successful culture of alfalfa in 
South Carolina will require a higher 
order of intelligence and a purpose 
more direct and more accurate than 
are usually employed with the crops 
that have been grown for a century 
or more. 

Alfalfa is more aristocratic than 
cotton, corn, peas or “‘taters’’ and 
more exacting in its demands, yet iv 
approaches more nearly than any 
other plant to being the ideal hay 
crop. It is Well worth extra exertion 
to the man Who can induce it to suc- 
ceed. There are certain soils scatter- 
ed throughout the States west of the 
Mississippi River that are especially 
suited to the demands of alfalfa, and 
upon these soils it grows with but 
little difficulty. East of the Missis- 
sippi River, with some exceptions, the 
successful fields of alfalfa are success- 
ful, more on account of the extra ex- 
ertion of the man behind the plow, 
the harrow and the mowing machine, 
than on account of the natural char- 
acter of soils. In South Carolina it 
may be true that the cost of seed, la- 
bor and fertilizer expended in efforts 
to grow alfalfa is greater than the 
value of the crops harvested. This 
is not encouraging to the prospective 
grower of alfalfa, but is intended as 
@ caution on the one hand and u 
warning on the other. The prevail- 
ing methods employed in crop pro- 
duction in South Carolina will rare- 
ly succeed if depended upon for the 
production of paying crops of alfalfa. 


Character of Soil Required. 


Alfalfa succeeds best in a soil that 
does not make a radical change of 
characters as it passes from soil to 
sub-soil. The uplands of the State 
usually have a soil proper varying in 
depth from two to four inches with 
&@ sub-soil of quite different character. 
The crops we are accustomed to 
srowing may succeed acceptably well 
On these soils, but alfalfa will not, 
unless special preparation and care 
are employed. It is confidently be- 
lieved that insufficient preparation of 
the soil is the cause of at least nine- 
tenths of the failures in alfalfa cul- 
ture, 

Clear the Soil of Weeds. 


Many of our soils do not contain a 
Sufficient quantity of lime for alfalfa, 
and but few farmers take the trouble 
to supply this deficiency, Very near- 





al Experiments Prove That it Can Be Grown Successfully—Its Great 
as a Hay Crop Should Incite to Greater Effort to Grow Alfalfa. 


ly all of our better soils are always 
well filled with weed seeds and par- 
ticularly the seeds of crab grass, the 
worse weed-enemy of alfalfa in 
South Carolina. A very necessary 
step towards the culture of alfalfa is 
the growing of such crops for one or 
two years before the alfalfa seed are 
sown as will rid the ground of weed 
seeds. This is best done by alternat- 
ing grain and cowpeas, fertilizing the 
first with a complete fertilizer and 
the cowpeas with potash and phos- 
phoric acid that a rank growth may 
be secured and aid in the suppres- 
sion of the weeds. Since the grain 
will be harvested late in May or early 
in June, the act of plowing the stub- 
ble will destroy such perennial or bi- 
ennial weeds as may have survived 
in the grain. The cowpeas (bein: 
sown after good preparation and the 
destruction ‘of all weed growth ac- 
complished) will so shade and en- 
feeble the weeds attempting to grow 
that but few, if any, seed will be 
formed. Further, the cowpeas will 
occupy the soil only in’June, July 
and August, or a part of August, and 
the preparation of the soil after the 
cowpeas are harvested will again de- 
stroy all growth. The grain and 
cowpeas then alternately shade the 
soil and leave it bare. When bare 
(before and after the cowpeas) op- 
portunity is afforded for cultivation 
that will induce the germination of 
weed seeds that they may be killed. 


Preparing the Seed Bed. 


A nurse crop should never be sown 
with alfalfa. 

The seed should be sown between 
the middle of August and the middle 
of September in the upper counties 
of the State and from one to two 
weeks later further South. The soil 
should not be loose when the seed are 
sown, but well compacted either by 
rain or roller, and the surface only 
loosened just deep enough for the 
seed. 

In the preparation leading up to 
putting the soil in condition for al- 
falfa the breaking should be deep— 
ten, twelve or more inches. This 1s 
better done in the fall or winter be- 
fore the seed are to be sown. 


Fertilizing and Mowing. 


If the crops that precede alfalfa 
are heavily manured, this manuring 
will probably be of more benefit to 
the alfalfa than it would be if applied 
directly before the seeding. But the 
preceding crops should be manured 
heavily and the alfalfa manured 
heavily with a fertilizer containing 
12 per cent phosphoric acid, 6 per 
cent potash, and about 2 per cent ni- 
trogen. This may be secured from 
1,500 pounds of 16 per cent acia 
phosphate and 250 each of nitrate of 
soda and muriate of potash, on the 
ton basis, and half a ton applied per 
acre. A better plan would be to com- 
post a ton of the above with from five 
to ten tons of stable manure. ana 
work the whole into the soil two or 
three weeks before the seed are 
sown. Twenty-five or thirty pounds 
of seed should be sown to the acre. 
Alfalfa should thoroughly cover the 
ground if broadcast. For cultivating 
in drills, twelve to _ fifteen pounds 
will answer in drills eighteen or 
twenty inches apart. 

It is usually unwise in South Caro- 
lina to attempt to cut for hay before 
the second year. The first year’s 
growth should be clipped with suf- 
cient frequency to allow the clipping 
to remain as the mower leaves them, 
spread over the fleld. If the plants 
should become yellow, run the mower 





over the field at once, and after the 
mowing an application of twenty-five 
to one hundred pounds of nitrate of 
soda should be made. 


Can be Grown Successfully—Some 
Actual Records. 


That alfalfa may be profitably 
grown in South Carolina is a fact 
well established by results attained 
by the Experiment Station on the 
Coast Land Experiment grounds ai 
Hampton Park, Charleston. In 1904 
eight and one-fifth tons of hay were 
cut from an acre planted in 1901, six 
cuttings being made as follows: 


POUNDS. 





Green Cured. 

BOTH TO 20s eees 15,129 4,523 
(ee 14,458 $3,538 
WEG OT 26 ove «% 10,746 2,686 
WUNY (BG sie ssa e es 9,191 2,262 
August 23. 0.60.6 7,282 1,979 
October 10 ..... 3,535 1,414 
ROG 6.0% <'% 60,341 16,400 


In 1905 hay was saved from areas 
planted in 1901, 1904, and 1905, the 
green alfalfa weighed, cured into hay 
and the hay weighed. The appended 
table gives the results: 


PLANTING OF 1901. 
Date of Harvest- Yield Per Acre. 


ng. Green Dry 
April 18, first cutting. 14,705.6 3,464.3 
May 17, second cutting. 12,301.8 2, 969.4 
June 15, third cutting. 9,191.0 2,403.8 
July 17, fourth cutting. 6,363.0 1,838.2 
Aug. 30, fifth cutting. 4,524.8 1,414.0 
Oct. 3, sixth cutting. 3,110.8 oS48.4 
Total for season, 50, 197.0 12, 938.1 
PLANTING OF 1904. 
Date of Harvest- Acre 


Yield Per 
ng. Green 
April 18, first cutting. 9, 089.6 
May 17, second cutting. 10, 285.6 








June 15, third cutting. 6,697.6 92 

July 17, fourth cutting. 5,980.0 1,315.6 
Aug. 30, fifth cutting. 2,392.0 897.0 
Oct. 3, sixth cutting. 1,135.2 478.4 





Total for season 35, 880.0 9,527.8 


PLANTING OF 1905. 


Date of Harvest- Yield Per Acre. 
ing. Green Dry 

May 30, first cutting. 4,284.0 929.0 

July 1,second cutting. 4,998.0 1,190.0 

July 29, third cutting. 1,909.0 502.0 

Sept. 4, fourth cutting, 281.0 


1,005.0 








Total for season, 12, 196.0 

Alfalfa hay has aé_= feeding value 
very nearly equal to wheat bran. A 
ton of this hay fed to live stock will 
give practically the same results as 
wheat bran in the production of en- 
ergy or milk or growth. 

But few farmers in South Carolina 
are familiar with alfalfa, and should 
a large number attempt to grow it, 
probably but few would succeed. On 
the other hand, it is well worth try- 
ing, but only a small area should be 
attempted, not more than an acre, or 
possibly two; and, this should be on 
the best land, thoroughly and deeply 
drained, deeply and most carefully 
prepared. Cc. L. NEWMAN. 

Clemson College, S. C. 


Alfalfa Thrived Where Grass Failed. 

It is close to alfalfa seeding time. 
Some farmers regard the great loads 
of hay coming off the field as the 
greatest glory of this crop. To us 
a greater one is its ability to live 
and start where grasses fail. We 
have one hard old hillside where, 
some years ago we seeded alfalfa. 
We thought it had all dried out, and 
planted other crops, but here and 
there plants are still growing among 
the grass. The soil is now baked 
hard and the grass has made no start 
since mowing. The alfalfa, however, 
started at once and is over a foot 
high—green and thrifty. How it gets 
its water supply out of that dry soil 
is a mystery. Alfalfa appears to be 
the weakest of all hay plants while 
young, yet the strongest when full 
grown.—Rural New Yorker. 

No matter what becomes of the 
automobile, a good horse will never 
in our judgment go out of fashion.— 











Wallace’s Farmer. 





Saves Hours 
of Gleaning 


Of course your wife would try to 
washeven the worst cream separator 
bowl properly twiceevery day. But 
why ask her to slave over a heavy, 
complicated“ bucket bowl,” like either 


3 I2%lbs 12%lbs. B%4lbs. 1O7lbs Gialbs 
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ur<on -mxoco 
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ur<oo <mxnco 
erzoD Drrcoc 
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of the four onthe left? Why not save 
her_hours of cleaning every wee 
by getting a Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream. Separator with a simple, 
light, Tubular bowl, easily cleaned in 
3 minutes, like that on the right? 
It holds the world’s record for clean 
skimming. 

Sharples Tubular Cream Separa- 
tors are different—very different— 
from all others. Every ‘difference is 
to your advantage. Write for catalog 
M— 283, and valuable free book “‘Bus- 
iness Dairying.” 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can, Chicago, Ul. 











GIN MACHINERY. 








Gin machinery should be bought in 
June, or sooner. 

The Pneumatic Elevator for handling 
cotton is the best thing there is for that 
purpose. 

Your cotton should be cleaned of leaf, 
trash and dirt which lowers the price of 
it. 

It should be put up in neat bales. 

The machinery should be the simplest 
and easiest to operate. 

We furnish the Pneumatic Elevator 
under the Murray patents, the Murray 
Cleaning Feeder and a Double Screw 
Press. The outfit does all these things 
and it’s the simplest made. 

We build the engine that goes with it 
and are responsible for the whole. 

Write right now. 

LIDDELL CO., 
CHARLOTTE, N.C, 
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j HORSE and BELT 
POWER. y 
38 styles and sizes of 
Pr % 
For many years the stand- — 
ard. Lead in character —= 
of work, speed, easy 
safe operating. 
Don't buy until you 
see the Eli catalogue. 
Mailed _ fr Write 














Thisis aReal 
Free Trial 


Write to-day 
for our plan. Pos- 
itively no notes, nor 
one cenof money : 
required of free trial of this buggy for 30 days. 


You can “Try an Anderton 
with your money in your 
pocket.” Let us tell you about our full 


two-year Guarantee, bac ked 
by $25,000 Bank Bond. Write for 140-page 

illustrated catalog. The “Anderton” line 
includes Buggies, Surreys, Stanhopes, 
Driving Wagons, Spring Wagons, Pony 
Vehicles, Carts, Harness, etc. 
















THE ANDERTON MANUFACTURING CO., Cincinnatl, Ohla, 
35 Th.rd Street. 


“THE IMPENDING CRISIS,” by Hinton 
Rowan Helper. It anys reader has a copy of 
this old book, write me, naming price. Clar- 
ence H Poe, Ra‘eigh, N.C. 
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Suggestions About 
Conve 


To be Held in Raleigh, August 28-30—Special Features Not on the Pro- 


With Some Suggestions ¢t 


of 
will 


gram, 


A reception committee which 
C.D. 


all trains arriving at the Union Sta- 


Harris is chairman meet 


tion Tuesday evening and Wednesday 
and Thursday. When you get off the 
train look for men with badges, ‘“‘Re- 
ception Committee,’ or for sign, 
“Headquarters, Reception Committee, 
State 


make 


Farmers’ Convention,’ and 


yourself known—the commit- 





tee will take care of you. | 
Those who prefer will be assisted 
in securing satisfactory accommoda- 


tions in the city, while those who| 
wish to room at the college will be 
escorted there and provided 
rooms and meals at cost—not 
ceeding $1 per day. 

Those who intend rooming at the 
college should notify Dr. Tait Butler, 
Raleigh, or Mr. E. B. Owen, West 
Raleigh, when they will arrive, but 
failure to do this need not prevent 
anyone from securing a room at the 
college on his arrival. Anyone ex- 
pecting to room at the college should 
bring with him a pillow-case (if he 
wishes it) and towels. 


with | 
| 
ex-| 


Expsotion Trip. 


Trip tickets over the Seaboard, and| 
possibly other roads, may be bought| 
at reduced rates for the Jamestown | 
Exposition with stop-over privileges | 
for the Convention. Or if you come 
to Raleigh on regular fare, it is| 
likely that a reduced rate of $4.00] 
from Raleigh to Jamestown and back 
to Raleigh can be obtained if a party | 


VIRGINIA STATE FARMERS’ IN- 
STITUTE. 

Held at Roanoke Last Week—At- 
tendance at Last Day’s Session 
Largest in History of the Organi- 
zation. 


With a membership of 500 farm- 
ers, the State Farmers’ Institute of 
Virginia is one of the most important 
farmers’ organizations in the Old Do- 
minion. Its meetings were held this 
year at Roanoke, Va., and were fol- 
lowed by a trip to the Jamestown 
Exposition. 

The following are the new officers 
elected at this year’s meeting on 
Wednesday, the 14th: President, T. 
O. Sandy, of Burkeville; Secretary 
and Treasurer, J. Lucien Moomaw, of 
Cloverdale; Assistant Secretary, J. M. 
Williams, of Roanoke. Ex-Governor 
J. Hoge Tyler, who has been presi- 
dent four years, was made honorary 
president. 

At the morning session of the same 
day, Mr. Joseph Bryan, of Richmond, 
made one of the most interesting ad- 
dresses of the Institute on Tile Drain- 


ing. Mr. Bryan, while being inter- 
ested in the Richmond Times-Dis- 


patch, is one of the leading farmers 
of Virginia. His hearers fired ques- 
tion after question at him; but he 
answered them all promptly, and re- 
ceived, at the close, a vote of thanks 


from the Institute. 
Mr. E. R. Matthewson, of Appo- 
mattox, spoke on “Improvement of 


Tobacco.”’? Hon. Henry C. Stuart, of 
the State Corporation Commission, 
spoke on “The Breeding and Feeding 
of Cattle in Southwest . Virginia.’ 
Captain P. St. J. Wilson, State High- 
way Commissioner spoke on ‘‘Good 
Roads.”’ Dr. S. A. Robinson, of Coves- 
ville, on ‘“‘The Food Value of Milk;”’ 
and Dr. C. G, Cannady, of Roanoke, 
on “The City Milk Supply,” Professor 


Soule on ‘‘Feeding Beef Cattle,’’ and 
Milton P. 


Jardijan on ‘Feeding 


” 


| o'clock, 


}and hogs—in 


} tural Building, A. 


| Organization of State Stock Breeders’ 





the State Farmers’ 
ntion. 


o Those Coming to the Meeting. 


of 200 or more can be formed to 
occupy a special train. 
Exhibition of Dairy Operations and 


Kquipment. 

On Thursday and Friday mornings, 
from 7.30 to 9 o’clock, Prof. John 
Michels will run the dairy in the 
basement of the Agricultural Build- 
ing for the benefit of those inter- 
ested in modern dairy operations and 
equipment, 

Stock Judging. 

On Friday morning, from 8 to 9 
Professors Curtis and Mich- 
give demonstra- 

horses, cattle, 
of the 


els will lecture and 
tions in stock judging 
the basement 
Agricultural Building. 
Prizes for Best Butter. 

The State Farmers’ Convention of- 
fers a prize of $5 for the best, $3 for 
the second best, and $2 for the third 
best, pound of butter made and ex- 
hibited by any dairyman in the State. 
Butter must be sent or delivered to 
Prof. John Michels, at the Agricul- 
& M. College, West 
Raleigh, by 9 a.m. Thursday, August 
29th. 


Association, 

On Friday afternoon there will be 
organized a State Stock Breeders’ 
Association. Any one interested in 
the advancement of North Carolina 
Agriculture should make a _ special 
effort to attend the live stock meet- 
ings Friday, and especially should he 
interest himself in the organization 
of a State Breeders’ Association. 

TAIT BUTLER, Sec’y. 


The attendance at the closing ses- 
sions of the Institutute was the larg- 
since its organization. One of 
the features of the final meeting was 
a splendid address by Dr. Paul Bar- 
ringer, the new. President of the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 


est 





INSTITUTE AT DOBSON. 


“It Has Done the Whole County 


Good,” Says One Who Was 
Present, 
Messrs. Editors: Will say that 


August 12th was a record day for 
“Old Surry.’’ The Farmers’ Institute 
and Tobacco Association met at Dob- 


son, and I took in Brother French’s 
very interesting talk on live stock 
and his manner of preparing corn 
land, and culture. It has done the 
whole county good, and is touching 
the masses effectively, while Broth- 
er Williams’s talk on seed selection 
is ‘‘worth its weight in gold.” Mr. 
Sherman gets in the Home Circle 


talk for the women, and portrays the 
every-day life so vividly that his 
hearers can imagine themselves get- 
ting into the route for some improve- 
ments for the ‘‘better half.’’ There 
are so many that can do something 
—put water in the yard at least; so 
many things that can be done by the 
proper industry and frugality and 
hardly touch the ‘‘good man’s” pock- 
et. He handles the subject with 
gloves off and makes friends where 
he goes. 

Will say for our county, while the 
attendance was not, much larger, it 
was 100 per cent more representa- 
tive of our people. While the most 
of last year’s crowd came here for 
a trial and dropped in ‘just to be 
coming,’’ this year’s crowd came sole- 
ly for the address—and all went away 
with pleasant countenances, showing 
that they were entertained benefi- 
cially. I was surprised at the num- 
ber I find reading The Progressive 


As an interest that some take an 
interest in the good work, I will say 
that our Chairman left a camping 
outfit in Virginia, where there were 
plenty of fish and game and girls, to 
preside over the meeting. May the 
good work go on. 
PRO BONO. 

Surry Co., 


Farmers’ Picnic in Johnston. 
There will be a farmers’ picnic at 
Beulah, Johnston Co., N. C., August 


29,1907. Everybody invited to come 
and bring well-filled baskets. Mr. 
H. M. Cates, of Alamance County, 


will make an address on Agriculture, 
and Mr. J. E. Peterson, of Wayne, 
will speak at 1 p. m. on Education. 

hired man 
Why 


You would 
who not 
keep such a cow? 


not keep a 
earn his board. 
—Farm Life. 


does 








Educational Directory 





CLAREMONT FEMALE COLLEGE 
HICKORY N. C. 


['wenty-seventh year opens September 17th. 
Completely re-organized and equipped with 
new furnishings. Twenty-acre campus, lofty 
elevation, brick buildings, all modern con- 
veniences. Offers full College course, pre 
paratory, Music, Elocution, Art. New and 
able faculty. Affords ideal Christian home 
influence. A safe place for parents to send 
their daughters. Board and Tuition $120. For 
further information address 

Pres. WM. B. DUTTERA,S. T. D. 


Warrenton High School, 


WARRENTON, N. C. 


A Christian School though nondenomina- 
tional. One ofthe leading College Prepara- 
tory Schools in theSouth. Excellent Home- 
life for 90 boys. Experienced and capable 
teachers. Rates exceptionally low. 





Term Begins September 2, 1907. 


For catalogue and other information, ad- 
dress 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 








CHOWAN 
Baptist Female Institute, 


11, 1907. 
Science 


Sixtieth Session opens Sept. 
High Grade College Course. 
Course in charge of specialist. Twelve 
teachers. Literary tuition and board, 
=128.00, For catalogue and information, 
address 


John C. Scarborough, President, 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


OXFORD SEMINARY 


1850 OXFORD,N.C. 1907 








Literary, Music, Art, Business and 
Teachers’ courses. Board, Full 
Literary Tuition, Literary and Med- 
Fees a year $155.00. Illustrated 
catalogue sent on application. 


F. P. HOBGOOD 


ee 
College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 


“ 





Practical education in Agriculture; 
in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical 
Engineering; in Cotton Manufacturing, 
Dyeing and Industrial Chemistry, Ty}. 
tion $45 a year; Board $10 a month, 
120 Scholarships. Address 


PRESIDENT WINSTON, 


West Raleigh, - - - We 











TRINITY PARK SCHOOL 


A First-Class Preparatory School, 
Certificates of Graduation Ac- 
cepted for Entrance to Lead- 
ing Southern Colleges. 


Bestequipped preparatory schoo} 
inthe South. {Faculty of Ten 
Officers and Teachers. "Cam- 
pus of Seventy-five Acres. 
Library containing Thirty Thousand Vol- 
umes, Well Equipped Gymnasium, High 


Standards and Modern Methods of In- 
struction. 3 3 


Frequent Lectures by Prominent 

Lecturers. Expenses Exceeding- 

ly Moderate. Seven Years of 

Phenomenal Success. ° : 
For Catalogue and other information, 

address 

H. M. NORTH, Headmaster 

DURHAM, NN. Cc. 














Medical College of Va. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 =m 
CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean 
Medicine Dentistry :: Pharmacy 

Excellent Theoretical Course with Thorough 
Practical and Clinical Instruction in the 
Memorial Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and 
New, Well Equipped Laboratories, all under 
the exclusive control of the College, together 
with the State Penitentiary Hospital, City 
Almshouse Hospital, and other Public Institu- 
tions. 

This school conforms to the requirement 
of the Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association, regarding 
preliminary education and curriculum. __ 

For announcement of the 70th session which 
will commence September 17, 1907, address 

FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y 
Richmond, Va. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


Departments — Collegiate, 
Graduate, Engineering and Law. 

Large library facilities. Well 
equipped laboratories in all depart 
ments of science. Gymuasium 
furnished with best apparatus. 
Expenses very moderate. Aid for 
worthy students. 








































Four 


Young Men wishing to Study Law 
should investigate the superior ad- 
vantages offered by the Department 
of Law in Trinity College. 3: * 


For Catalogue and further infor 
mation, address 


D. W. NEWSOM, Registrar, 


























CARY HIGH SCHOOL 


CARY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


A County High School under recent 
law. All the advantages in Literary 
Courses, Music and Elocution to be 
found in best schoolsin N.C. Pupils 
from eighteen counties last year. 
Seven teachers. Enlarged and im- 
proved buildings with over fifty rooms. 
New dormitory for girls. Expenses 
per term $45.00 to $55.00. Fall term 
opens Sept. 3, 1907. For catalogue 
address, 

EK. ly. MIDDLETON, Principal. 


DURHAM, - - - ° - NG 
————_«,:s 
pete 

Telegraphy, Shorthand, Bookkeepité- 
From Telegraph School to Railroad ofies 
Guarantees positions. Main line = 
Standard Typewriters to copy, messte 
direct from long distance wires. Best Oye nts 
of Bookkeeping and Shorthand. Beaerte 

from nine Southern States last year. : 
for big discount, Summer rates. — 
ol 0 


Southern Business College and Scho 
Telegraphy, Newnan, Ga. 


POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. | Let us oeal 
you the proof—statements from business 

LEARN BY MAIL or AT one ol i. 
DRAUCGHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. coLt om 
28 Colleges in 16 States. 70,008 sgn 
$300,000.00 capital. 18 Base Pres't: 
For catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, 














Hogs. 


Farmer in our county. 
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2 Plowhandle Talks oO @~- O y-® 
Alfalfa Soil for Inoculation. from falling down while binding. : : si cies geet 
aes . . Take a plank 1x4 and 16 feet long. REE ES i} C g ao 
a saa ot dete ek tox po Four feet from one end nail on two Sou thern Dental olle e 
shere can ge « re as Y aw-benc P : aving 
= tion. Don’t refer me to some legs, saw-bench fashion, leaving the eae ; ali ceca 
oculation. sr, for as soon as I reaq|°ther end to rest on the ground. If you are in. Dental Education ¥° "7! send 
back a ‘ i “ Pai L te ass ‘it Just behind the legs bore a two-inch beau ily illustrated and descriptive cata ogue of the 
—— = INQUIRER hole through the plank. Through Waite saday $0 &. W. eaten, Gon ioe Catingan He. 40, 
on. = this hole run a six-foot hoe-handle : sees 
vi re T. B. Parker.) or pole. This plank and the pole| — icine gmat : 
Answe , 5 ° e c < e 


progressive Farmer readers want- 
ing alfalfa soil for inoculation might 
get just what they want by writing 
to their nearest North Carolina test 
farm. We feel quite sure it may 
pe obtained from the Edgecombe 
County Test Farm at something like 
75 cents per sack of 200 pounds. 
write to R. W. Scott, superintendent 
of the Test Farm, R. F. D., Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 

Alfalfa After Peas and Potatoes. 

Messrs. Editors: How can I put 
stable manure and lime on the same 
piece of land so it will be ready for 
alfalfa sometime in September? The 
land is now in sweet potatoes and 
field peas, to be eaten off by hogs 
last of August and first of Septem- 
per? Will it be too late to sow al- 
falfa after the ‘middle of September? 
The lateness of the season has caused 
me to be two weeks later than usual 
in getting hogs on potatoes and peas. 
If it will be too late I will wait till 
next year. D. LANE. 

Craven Co., N. C. 


(Answer by T. B. Parker.) 


It might not be too late to sow 
alfalfa in Mr. Lane’s section the last 
of September, but it will be too late 





to begin to prepare the land then.} 

All land intended for alfalfa should | 
be plowed several weeks before time} 
to sow the alfalfa so as to let the| 
soil settle and get somewhat firm be-| 
fore seedin.zr. The stable manure 
could be plowed under with an ordi-|} 
nary plow and then the lime sowed 
broadcast on the land and be harrow- 
ed in immediately without danger to} 
the manure. 

Unless Mr. Lane is willing to take| 
chances at failing with his alfalfa, it} 
will be better to wait until next year | 
and then commence in time to have} 
the land well plowed and well ma-| 
nured sometime before he wants to 
sow the alfalfa. 


When Should Corn be Pulled? 

Messrs. Editors: There is no 
shredder in this section and as I lack | 
room for stover also, IT am among 
those who will have to pull fodder 
this season. How long should I wait 
after pulling fodder before I ean 
house my corn without injury to the 
grain? I want to get the same ground 
fo plant in turnips and cabbage in 
September for fall and winter mar- 
ket, W. H. SUTCLIFFE. 

Berkely Co.. 8. C. 


(Answer by T,. B. Parker.) 


If Mr. S. desires to cut and shock 
his corn, that should be done some 
time after the usual fodder-pulling 
time, when the blades of the fodder 
begin to get pretty well dried up. 
The corn can then be put in shock of 
about 200 stalks to the shock and 
the land prepared for turnips at once. 
I would not advise pulling the ears! 
of until they are quite dry and then 
feed the entire stalk to the stock | 
Without stripping the fodder at all. 





An Aid in Shocking Corn. 
Messrs. Editors: 


How long should 
corn gs 


fore and ‘a shocks in the field be- 
do to house, so that the 

ear Will be hard and well matured? 
1 otelone drawing for a stack-pole 
Se in shocking. It keeps the corn 





| to sow, 
| information in regard thereto. 


running cross-wise through it make 
four angles into which the corn may 
lean while being bound. When the 


shock is ready draw out the round 
stick and move the shocking horse 


forward to the next position, leaving 
the shock standing nicely. 
W. E. PETERSON. 
Pender Co., N. C. 
(Answer by T. B. 

(1) Let the corn stand until it is 
thoroughly cured. The exact length 
of time may vary with weather con- 
ditions and the quality and state of 
the corn when cut. It is a good rule 
to allow the corn to stand in shock 
until it is well and thoroughly cured. 

(2) Your shocking-horse is a very 
good one, and I have used with much 
satisfaction a device very much like 
it. From your drawing it appears 
that the legs are within the finished 
shock and may cause trouble in re- 
moval. The legs on my device are 
placed on the forward end, and the 
hole and stick placed far 
enough back so that entire shock 
will be behind the legs. Removal to 
next shocking place does not disturb 
the shock at all. 


Parker.) 


cross 


Vetch for Forage and Soil Improve- 
ment, 

Messrs. Editors: The articles I 
have read in the Agricultural papers 


in regard to hairy vetch never im- 
pressed me very much, until I was 
dewn on the coast in May and saw 


acres of it being cut around Wilming- 
fon. I was not only struck with the 
abundance of growth, but also the 
character of land upon which it was 
produced. I was informed that as a 


| soil improver it is equal to peas, and 


when sown with oats not only yields 
a more abundant crop, but is superior 
to peavine hay for feeding purposes. 
Being very much interested, I desire 
to know the modus operandi of seed- 
ing. How many seed per acre, when 
and how, and all necessary 

W. B. CRAWFORD, 
Wayne Co., N. C. 


M.D. 


(Answer by T. B. Parker.) 


Dr. Crawford will make no mistake 


in sowing vetch provided his land 
contains the necessary bacteria for 
vetch. Otherwise the growth will not 


be satisfactory. If the 
talk to his neighbors, Mr. John S. 
Davis and Mr. John W. Bryan, they 
can give him some points on_ the 
growth and value of vetch as a hay 
plant and as a soil improver. Oats 
and vetch make a very superior hay 
when cut at the proper time, which 
should be when the oats are in milk. 

Sow half a bushel of vetch and 
one bushel of some good strong grow- 
ing variety of oats per acre, in Sep- 
tember or early October. 

The bulletin on hairy vetch pub- 
lished by the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture treats in detail 
of the subject and would doubtless 
greatly enlighten all who want to 
know about this forage plant. 


Doctor will 


Some Dealer Should Advertise Bot- 
tles for Sale. 
Editors: I am preparing 
catsup for market. Please tell me 
where I ean get suitable bottles. 
MRS. C. I. HARRELSON. 
Robeson Co., N. C. 


(Continued 


Messrs. 


on Page 12.) 


if You Are Seeking a School Home for Your Daughter 
A CATALOGUE OF THE 


Southern Presbyterian Gollege and Gonservatory of MUSIC 


WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Able Faculty. Charges Moderate, 
Mcdern in Every Respect. Apply to 
REV. C.G. VARDELL, Red Springs, North Carolina. 


Splendid Climate. 


Brick Buildings. 
Lights. Steam Heat. 


Electric 








Before Deciding on a School for Your Daughter, Write for Catalogue of 





DAVENPORT COLLEGE. 








QMS 





Address, CHAS. C. WEAVER, Lenoir, NN. C. 











Catawba College, Newton, North Carolina. 


Catawba College will begin her fifty-seventh year of continuous successful school 
work, on the 10th of September. Regular courses are offered in the College Depart- 
ments; alsoin Music, Elocution and Art. Modern accommedations including steam 
heat, acetylene light, and baths. Recitation rooms, dormitory rooms, and pew chapel 
not excelled in the state. Efficient and experienced Faculty. Rates for the year 
range from $108.00 to $145.00 with music, elocution, and artextra. Newton is favorab- 
ly known asa health-resort. For fall information and catalogue, address the Presi- 
dent, George Albert Snyder, Newton, N. C. 

















OAK RIDGE, 
N.C. 


A First-class Fitting School is better than a Second-class College. 


College Preparatory Book Keeping. Law. Short Hand. Type Writing N ar Greensboro, in the hills of North Carolina Over 
1,000 feet above sea-level, in view of the mountains. 56th Year 275 Students, Boys and Young Men. Leads in Athletics. 





LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE. 


other modern improvements. 
of scholarship, culture and social life. 
Advanced courses in Art and Elocution. 
mal courses. 


social development of each pupil. 





\ For beautiful catalog, address PROFESSORS J. A. & M. H. HOLT. # 
— 





Splendid location. Health resort. Hot water heat. Electric lights and 
240 boarding pupils last year. High standard 
Conservatory advantages in Music. 

Business College, Bible and Nor- 
Health record not surpassed. Close personal attention to the health and 
Uniform worn on all public occasions. 
CHARGES VERY Low. 


26th Annual Session will begin on September 18th, 1907. For catalogue, 


address 


Rev. J. M. Rhodes, President, Littleton, N. C. 





The Seventy-fourth Session will begin September 
3rd. Sixteen independent “Schools.” embrac- 
ing Science, Language, Mathematics, Philoso- 
phy. Bible, Law, Medicine, Education, ete. 


W A K E 3iological, Chemical, and Physical Labora- 
tories. 18,000 Volumes in Library. 

firmary with modern fittings. C i I G 
Expenses very moderate. Address 


The Gymnasium is well appoint- 
President W. L. Poteat, Wake Forest, N. C. 


ed. Abundant baths. A new In- 











have one of the greatest schools in 
the State. 
work and I 
helptng your school, I am helping 
upbui!ld North Carolina, I say this 
without 
see what you have accomplished 
from small beginnings, itis simply 
wonderful and makes me proud of 
such a North Carolinian. 


I 
clubs 86.00 to $7.00. Tuition, $1.00 to $3 00. 





Buie’s CreeK, Harnett Co. 


Gov. R. B. Glenn, Rateigh:—You 


It is doing magnificent 
feel that when I am 


Buie’s Creek Academy and Business 

Prepares for College, University or 
College class. —livenann  Ahet widerad os Mir 
ELOCU TION, MUSIC, ART, TELEGRAPHY 


580 Students, 55 Counties, 4 States 


any flattery, for when I 


soard, washing included, in families $7.50 to $850; in 
For Catalogue address 


Rev. J. A. Carmpbell, Principal 


North Carolina 
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ginias and Carolinas. 


Forwarding charges prepaid on all orders of $5 and over from the Vir- 








The Greatest Home Magazine, 


less than two dollars. Here is the 


ing, etc. 


The Home 


you a wonderful bargain. 





A $3 Value for $1.00 


The Greatest Cook Book inthe World. 
A MARION HARLAND COOK BOOK has never before sold for 


washable cloth, and revised by Marion Harland herself. 

It contains thousands of receipts by the world’s greatest authority— 
more than in any other cook books, nothing is omitted. In addition, 
there are complete chapters on menus, diet for individuals, entertain- 


is a beautifuland practical monthly, containing splendid stories, good 
pictures and helpful articles on every department of the home. You 
should not missa singlenumber. ‘The usual price is one dollar a year. 

When we offer the New Marion Harland Cook Book and a year’s 
subscription to The Home Magazine both for One Dollar, we offer 


Crex Mattings and Rugs 
Nothing more durable. No floor covering more satisfactory for 
real downright good service than CREX. It is anew floor covering 


made of tough, but pliant grass. You can wash it without injuring 
either the color or the material. Write forsamples and investigate it. 


| Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 





Both for $1 


new edition, 781 pages, bound in 


Magazine 


Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 












Housewives of 


the Carolinas! 








WHEN YOU ARE BUYING FLOUR, 
BUY THE BEST. 


IT IS 








WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 



















from the best Ohio 
It will make the 
finest, most delicious hot 


made 
wheat. 


biscuits, elegant cakes and 
finest pastry you ever had 
in your home. For sale 


everywhere. Ask for it. 


MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and friends. For 
particulars, address 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 














All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. It ts tm- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department tn answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 


Mathushek Pianos. 





The most durable piano in the World. 
Known in the South as the Damp Proof 
piano. 

If your dealer does not carry it write us. 


Gash or Easy Payments. 


Old instruments taken in exchange, 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co., 








NEW HAVEN, - CONNECTICUT. 











All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘‘Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. : 


Midsummer. 


Around this lovely valley rise 

The purple peaks of Paradise. 

O, softly on yon banks of haze, 

Her rosy face the summer lays. 

Becalmed along the azure sky 

The argosies of cloudland lie, 

Whose shores, with many a shining 
rift, 

Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 

Through all the long midsummer day 

The meadow-sides are sweet with 
hay. 

I seek the coolest sheltered seat, 

Just where the field and forest meet, 

Where grow the pine trees, tall and 
bland, 

The ancient oaks austere and grand, 

And fringy roots and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 


I watch the mowers as they go 

Through the tall grass, a white- 
sleeved row; 

With even strokes their scythes they 
swing, 

In tune their merry whetstones ring; 

Behind the nimble youngsters run 


And toss the thick swaths in the 
sun. 

The cattle graze, while, warm ang 
still, 

Slopes the broad pasture, basks the 
hill; 

And bright, where summer breezes 
break. 

The green wheat crinkles like a lake, 


Sweet woodland music sinks anq 
swells, 

The brooklet rings its tingling bells, 

The oriole flashes by; and look! 

Into the mirror of the brook; 

Where the vain bluebird trims his 
coat, 

Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


As silently, as tenderly, 

The down of peace descends on me, 

Oh, this is peace! I have no need 

Of friend to talk, of book to read; 

A dear Companion here abides, 

Close to my thrilling heart He hides; 

The holy silence is His Voice, 

I lie and listen and rejoice. 
—John Townsend Trowbridge, 








Aunt Mary 


Though school-girls are supposed 
to be the especial devotees of pickle, 
yet the majority of us older people 
are glad to see a generous dish of 
tempting pickles on the dinner table, 
not to mention the necessity for them 
at barbecues and picnics, and the 
home made ones are not only the 
most delicious, but the most whole- 
some. 


‘s Letter. 


ways use strong vinegar, and as heat- 
ing it weakens it, it should only be 
brought to boiling point and imme- 
diately poured over the _ pickles. 
Either a wooden or a silver spoon 
should be used in the process of 
pickling. 
a J 

Keep pickles as well as canned 

goods in a dark place, and where they 





















When You Go to the Exposition 


Stop with 8S. Otho Wilson, 327-34th Street 
Newport News, nearest city to Exposition 
Rooms 50c. to $1.00 per night. 





In pickling, be sure to use a por- 
celain-lined kettle or one of granite- 
ware, the purest vinegar, and the 


purest spices. Cucumbers ar 
most attractive for pickling 
about the length of the finger 
should be gathered daily and 
ped immediately into a strong 


A brine that will float an egg is 


about right. It is better to 


having too much salt than in not 
having enough. If the brine be weak 
A good 
brine is made in proportion of a 


the pickle will be insipid. 


heaping pint of coarse salt to 
lon of water. 


top of the brine. 
4 
Be careful in the use of al 


small lump about the size of a small 
nutmeg is a generous allowance for 


a gallon of cucumbers. The 
crispens the pickle. If you 


of red look so attractive among the 


green of the pickle. Make 
pickles hot and well seasoned 
pure spices and tie them in 


pieces of cloth before dropping them 


into the kettle. Remember t 


the spices cloves are the strongest, 


mace next, then allspice and 


mon, so use them accordingly. Al- 


Green Tomato Pickle. 


One peck of green tomatoes, two 
quarts of onions, vinegar, one-half 


Keep the pickles well 
under, don’t let them float on the 


will not freeze. 


Bits of horse-radish 
and a few cloves assist in preserving 


the life of the vinegar. Do not limit 


e the] your pickling to cucumbers only, use 
when | anything that is at all suitable, which 
; they] you have at hand; beets, onions, to- 
drop-| matoes, string-beans, cabbage, peach- 


brine. 


a gal- 


of our readers. 


es, pears, cherries, damsons, etc., and 
do not forget that your pantry shelves 
err in| cannot be 

good things. 
pended recipes excellent. 


home-made 
will find the ap- 


I am always delighted to publish 
any favorite recipe sent to me by any 
I want to make good 
dependable recipes a special feature 


of our department. The majority of 


um; 4/ recipes printed in the average paper 


have little value. 
written merely as 


been 


the 


alum] term goes, and are as Hodge’s razors 
have| of the old poem, made to sell—not to 
garden pepper use it; the bright bits| use. 


Think what a splendid cook- 
book we ‘could have if each one of 
your; us would send for 


her 


. Use] favorite recipe, the one best liked by 


small| husband or 
cookery 


is no 
equal 


hat of|to the real, old-time Southern cook- 


ery, so let’s do our part to preserve 
cinna-| some of the recipes in this way. 
AUNT MARY. 


Slice the tomatoes and onions very 
thin; sprinkle a little salt through 
them and let them stand over night. 


tablespoonful of cayenne, one-fourth] Drain them through a colander and 
tablespoonful of ground mustard, one] put 


teaspoonful of turmeric, two pounds 


of brown sugar, one-half pou 
white mustard seed, one-half 


of ground mace, one tablespoonful 
of celery seed, one tablespoonful of 


ground cloves, one-half bot 
salad oil. 


enough 
vinegar to cover them and boil slowly 


ind of] until they are clear and tender, thea 


ounce| drain them from the vinegar. Put 
into some the sugar, 
mustard seed, mace, celery seed and 
tle of|cloves, and let them boil for a few 





minutes, then pour it over the drain- 
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ed tomatoes, which have been mixed 
with the cayenne pepper, ground 
mustard and turmeric. Mix them well 
together, add a half bottle of salad 
oil, and when cold put it in jars. 
Pickle. 


Sweet Tomato 


Slice one peck of green tomatoes 
and two good sized onions, sprinkle 
over them a teacup of salt and let 
stand twenty-four hours. Drain and 
add two tablespoonfuls each of 
sround allspice and ginger. Put into 
ee preserving kettle, with two pounds 
of sugar, and vinegar enough to 
cover; simmer until they look trans- 
parent. Bottle and seal tight. 


Ripe Tomato Pickle. . 


Pare, ripe, sound tomatoes (do not 
scald), put in a jar; scald spices 
(tied in a bag) in vinegar, and pour, 
while hot, over them. This recipe is 
best for persons who prefer raw to- 
matoes. 





Chow-Chow. 


Four quarts of chopped cabbage, 
one quart of chopped onions, two 
ounces of ground mustard, one ounce 
of ginger, one-half ounce of cloves, 
one-half ounce of mace, % ounce of 
cinnamon, one ounce of celery seed, 
three ounces of turmeric powder,three 
pounds of sugar, four quarts of green 
tomatoes, chopped fine; four chopped 


green peppers, three tablespoonfuls 
of salt. Cover with vinegar. Mix 
thoroughly and boil until done. Bot- 


tle and seal. 


Artichoke Pickle. 

Cleanse and lay in salt water for a 
day, drain and pour over them cold 
spiced vinegar, adding a teaspoonful 
of horse-radish to each jar. 


Beet Pickle. 


After removing all dirt from the 
beets,, let them simmer in boiling 
water ‘for about one and one-half 
hours, or until they may be easily 
pierced with a silver fork, then take 
them out and leave to cool. Boil 
vinegar, using two ounces of whole 
pepper, two ounces of allspice to 
every gallon, for ten or fifteen min- 
utes and leave to cool. When cold 
pour it over the beets (which you 
have previously pared and cut into 
thin slices). Make air-tight and they 
will be ready for eating in a week 
or ten days. 


Pickled Onions. 


Peel the onions, which should be 
fine white ones, but not large. Let 
them stand in strong brine for four 
days, changing it twice. Heat more 
brine to a boil, throw in the onions, 
and boil three minutes. Throw them 
at once into cold water, and leave 
them there four hours. Pack in jars, 
interspersing with mace, white pep- 
per corns, and cloves. Fill up with 
scalding vinegar, in which you have 
put a cupful of sugar for every gal- 
lon. Seal while hot. They will be 
ready for use in a month, but will 
be better at the end of three months. 


Sweet Pickled Peaches—No. 1. 


One-half peck peaches, two pounds 
brown sugar, one pint vinegar, one 
Ounce stick cinnamon, cloves. Boil 
sugar, vinegar, and cinnamon twenty 
minutes. Dip peaches quickly in hot 
Water, then rub off the furr with a 
towel. Stick each peach with four 
Cloves, Put into syrup, and cook un- 
til soft, using one-half the peaches 
at a time, 


Sweet Pickled Peaches—No, 2 


Peel the fruit, and leave the seed 
to five pounds of fruit add three 
pounds of sugar, one quart of vine- 
sar, with spices to suit the taste; 


in; 





boil until a straw can be easily stuck 
through them, as a test for being 
cooked enough. 

Dill Pickles. 

Put a layer of dill plants and 
grape or cabbage leaves, carefully 
washed in the bottom of a keg, tub, 
or barrel. Then a layer of nice, large, 


straight cucumbers, 6 or 8 inches 
long that have been washed. Alter- 


nate until the receptacle is full, and 
covered with leaves. Pour over it 
a brine made by adding a cupful of 
salt to every bucketful of cold water. 
Put a loose lid on the cucumbers 
with a stone on top to keep them 
under the brine. Kept in wood-shed 
or cellar the pickles will be ready to 
be eaten in ten days or two weeks. 
Dill will grow as easily as a weed 
in any garden, after once it is started, 
and will sow itself year after year. 
The seed can be obtained of any 
seedsman. 


To Make 


Cut up equal quantities of cab- 
bage and tomatoes; one-third as 
many onions and green pepper. Salt 
to taste, boil in vinegar till done, 
put in sugar and flavor to taste. 

READER. 


German Pickles. 


Wayne Co., N. C. 


Excellent Mixed Pickle. 


Twelve large cucumbers, sliced; 
chop one head of cabbage, and two 
green peppers; slice one quart small 
onions; one-fourth ounce turmeric, 
one ounce mustard seed, one ounce 
celery seed; three pounds’ brown 
sugar, three quarts good _ vinegar. 
Boil thirty minutes. ‘ 

MRS. G. W. H. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va. 





Recipe for Sweet Spanish Pickles. 

Dear Aunt Mary: I like Uncle Jo’s 
poultry talks; they give so much 
good advice, for I am a poultry wo- 
man on a small scale. I want to 


thank ‘‘Grandma’” for her recipe, 
“How to make good coffee.” My 
mother used to make it that way 


[I am sure. I am sending a pickle 
recipe for the Sister’s Cook Book. 
Sweet Spanish Pickles—Two heads 
of cabbage of medium size; three 
dozen green tomatoes; two dozzen 
cucumbers, and eight small green 
apples. Cut the cabbage in small 
pieces, also the cucumbers and to- 
matoes. Sprinkle with salt and let 
stand over night. In the morning 
drain in the cullender and scald each 
separately in weak vinegar; throw 
this away. Put all in a crock and 
cover with the following mixture: 
four and one-half pints of vinegar; 
four pounds brown sugar; one tea- 
spoonful each of white mustard and 
celery seed; one spoonful of turmeric 
and ground cinnamon mixed in cold 
vinegar. Cook all together, pour over 


vegetables while hot; add a handful 
of raisins. 
This pickle is very good, and I 


hope this old recipe may be useful to 
some of the cousins. 

ROSE SMITH. 
Wake Co., N. C. 


Are Old Bachelors Happy? 


Dear Aunt Mary: The bachelor 
problem discussed in the Home Cirele 
is a subject worth consideration and 
eareful thought. 

In my travels I meet with them 
most every day and the average bach- 
elor is more or less careless or rude 
in his manner, Now what causes 
this? Simply because they have no 
wife or family to spend the evening 
with and therefore they are always 
out on the streets or some other 
place, gossiping or telling jokes and 
tales, and they really get led off in| 
that way. 

Now just think a little on the other 
hand: if they had a wife and chil- 





dren to spend their evenings with in 


talking and reading of something 
useful, their lives would surely be 


led into a better way. Man becomes 
like his surroundings and lives like 
his associates. 

Here at the boarding-house where 
I am stopping for a few days, we 
have four old bachelors’ boarding, 
three of them are county officers and 
the other a lawyer, and they are 
from forty to sixty years old, all 
drifting through life by themselves, 
making good money, but in my opin- 
ion without much real pleasure. 

One of these old bachelors was 
sitting out on the veranda yesterday 
evening and as some birds went fly- 
ing around he remarked if a man was 
as happy as one of these birds he 
would be getting something out of 
life. Poor man! 

CARL B. RIDDLE. 
Montgomery Co., N. C. 





How to Manage a Husband. 


According to an exchange this is 
the way to treat ‘‘Him’’: 

When you marry him, love him. 

After you marry him, study him. 

If he is honest, honor him. 

If he is generous appreciate him. 

When he is sad cheer him. 

When he is cross, amuse him. 

When he is talkative, listen to him. 


When he is quarrelsome, ignore 
him. 

If he is slothful, spur him. 

If he is noble, praise him. 

If he is confidential, encourage 
him. 


If he is secretive, trust him. 

If he is jealous, cure him. 

If he cares naught for pleasure, 
coax him. 

If he favors 
him. 

If he does you a favor, thank him. 

When he deserves it, kiss him. 

Let him know how well you under- 
stand him, but never let him know 
that you ‘‘manage”’ him. 


society, accompany 





Greatest Woman Pianist. 


Of the more than four hundred 
million people who inhabit the globe 
perhaps only five or ten million play 
the piano, even a little. Of course 
there are some thousands who play 
ereditably, but only perhaps one hun- 
dred capable of interpreting music 
and playing it up to the highest 
standard, yet among these hundred 
only about twenty-five persons are 
widely known, and of these half a 
dozen only can be truly designated 
as artists. 

To be among this half dozen and 
to have a distinguished critic refer 
to one as ‘‘an artist by the grace of 
God,” is perhaps as high praise as 
can be bestowed, yet all who have 
been entranced by the wonderful 
skill of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 
will vote the encomium well deserved. 
Though born in Austria, Madam 
Zeisler has lived in Chicago since 
about two years of age, with the ex- 
ception of years spent in study 
abroad. This small, frail woman 
with a temperament of fire, wrists 
of steel, and the technic of a mighty 
man, is not only considered the ideal 
soloist, but the greatest woman pian- 


“e 








Burn- 





Money. 


The planters of the South who pull fodder 
and burn their cornstalks in the spring, are 
burning up $2.55 to $5.00 per acre, which can 
be saved by writing for Free Catalogue, St. 
Alban's Cornstalk Shredder, telling when to 
cut and how toshock. |. A. MADDEN, Gen, 
Agent, 137 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 


9 
ist; yet she has a practical turn of 
mind and enjoys using her knack 


at carpentry to embellish her Chicago 
home. Madam Zeisler is an inde- 
fatigable reader, having read nearly 
the whole classical literature in both 
German and English, and believes 
the interpretation of musical imagi- 
nation depends quite as much upon 
what an artist is and knows as upon 
purely technical qualifications.—The 
Home Magazine. 





Out of Names. 


A lady in a small Alabama town 
had occasion to call at the cabin of 
her washer-woman, Aunt Betsy. 
While waiting for the article she 
sought to be found she observed a 
woolly head which appeared from 
under the edge of the bed, and ask- 


ed, “Is that one of your children, 
Aunt Betsy?” 

“‘Deed an’ ’tis, honey,’ was the 
reply. 


‘What is its name?”’ 

“Dat chile ain’t got no name yet, 
Miss Rosa,’ Aunt Betsy said. 

“Why, it must be five or six years 
old; surely it ought to have a name 
at that age,’’ the lady said. 

Aunt Betsy nodded. 

“Dat done worried me a whole lot, 
honey, hit sho’ has,’”’ she said; ‘“‘but 
whut ah gwine do? My ole man, he 
done used up all de good names on 
de dawgs, an’ now dat chile de hat- 
ter wait till one of dem die, so he 
can git his name.’’-—Concord Times. 





A new law in Missouri provides 
for registering farm names. By pay- 
ing one dollar to the county clerk a 
farmer may register the name of his 
farm, receive a certificate for it, and 
thus secure special right to use it. 
We believe in naming the farms, of 
course.—Rural New Yorker. 


“MADE AT THE > 
Jamestown Exposition 








ERRY. 
SPECIAL SHOE 


For sale by leading merchants everywhere. 
If your merchant does not carry these shoes. 
in stock drop us a line and we will tell you 
who does, 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 


Lynchburg, Virginia. 








at 20 Cents a Foot 
A handsome and durable 
lawn fence. Gates, ready to 
erect, $2.50 up. Fence and gate finished in 
white. Any length or height. Agents 
wanted. Free Booklet. 


Griffith & Turner, Baltimore, Md. 
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factors in winning the war which ended at York- 

ROGRESSIVE town. Monuments lifted up to the memory of 
it heroes that have been in their graves a hundred 
BARMER years are seldom builded amiss. 
= : Ld wt % 
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W. F. MARSHALL, - - Associate Editor. 


B. W. KILGORE, } Agricultural Editors. 
TAIT BUTLER, 


Cc. F. KOONCE, Trav’l’g Agt. T. B. PARKER, Sec-Treas| Carolina a county goes dry by 300 majority; 
of local option elections in 
hree towns, Benson remains dry by refusing a 
dispensary, Warrenton goes dry by voting out the 
dispensary, and Edenton goes dry by voting out 
On the 31st the county of Anson will 
rote on prohibition, the saloon town of Wades- 
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‘‘What’s Gfe News?’’ 











THE TELEGRAPHERS’ STRIKE. saloons. 


The incident which has occupied the largest} v 


place in the general news of the week is the strike] boro, the county seat, being the storm center. 
of the telegraph operators which began in San|The wave 
Francisco and has spread until 25,000 operators,|over the South seems to be 
it is estimated, are engaged in the strike. It is ajstrength, and its progress will be watched with 
fight between the operators and the companies, a] unusual interest on account of its probable effect 
trial of strength, endurance, and resources, be-}upon labor conditions. 
tween the employe and the employer, in which the] hibition, Mr. T. G. Hudson, Commissioner of Agri- 
innocent public becomes the worst sufferer. Ap-jculture of Georgia, recently gave it as his opin- 
peals made to President Roosevelt—it has become|lion that the enforcement of the prohibition law 
quite the thing to appeal to the President—have|in that State would work a marked improvemen. 
not so far had the effect of inducing him to inter-}in farm labor, of which whiskey has proven one 
fere. In some cities the commercial service and}oi the worst of curses in producing poverty, shift- 


news service both are more or less crippled, while l 


in others there has been very little interruption. 
The public’s chief concern is in an early restora- 
tion of an orderly handling of business, and here, 
it seems, the advocates of compulsory arbitration 


have a chance to point a moral in their argument. |159 to 16. 


progress in the South. 


North Carolina, out 


PROHIBITION AND LABOR IN THE SOUTH. 
The cause of prohibition continues to make 
In Virginia one or more 
towns have just voted themselves dry, in South 


essness, and crime. 


MINOR MENTION. 


The disfranchisement bill for eliminating the 
regro vote has passed the 
Georgia Legislature by the overwhelming vote of 
It had been previously adopted by the 


s&s Ss 7 Senate. 


GETTING RATE CASE READY FOR COURT. 


lina lawyers from bringing suits in the North Car- 
olina courts, for North Carolina clients, against 


but this seems to be about the end of the long- 
drawn out surface agitation over the rate law, 


The commission to investigate the graft 
scandals in connection with the building of Penn- 
The turmoil over the railroad rate has about] cyjyania’s new State House has finished its labors, 
subsided—as it ought to do. True, Judge Pritch-|}and the impression has gone out, in advance of 
ard has just enjoined two or three North Caro-|4ny publication of its findings, that indictments 
and prosecutions by the wholesale will follow on 
account of the gigantic frauds unearthed. 
The attendance at the Jamestown Exposition 
the North Carolina Railway because its lessee, the} 9n North Carolina day last week 
Southern, had charged the old rates for fare un-| at forty thousand. 
der injunction orders from the Federal Courts,|Governor Winston, of North 
ernor Swanson, of Virginia, made 
It is gratifying to see North Carolinians attending 
in such large numbers this Exposition in the near- 


which has in it a reminder of the good minister] by sister State of Virginia. 


who could preach fairly well, but was lacking in 
Montgomery, is now taking in Washington and 


depositions in evidence for the hearing to be had] 
in a few weeks on the real crux of the case—that 
is, whether the rate fixed by law is confiscatory. 
The cases in due time are expected to go up to the 
Supreme Court for determination. And since we 
now have the privilege of riding at 24 cents a 
mile with none to molest or make us afraid, we 
ought not to find it impossible to possess our 
souls in patience until the law points are settled. 
se 

TO HEROES DEAD A HUNDRED YEARS. 

It is pleasing to turn aside from many of the 
sensations which fill the newspapers and see how 
the spirit of patriotism and feelings of abiding 
respect for heroic endeavor are finding exalted ex- 
pression among our people. We have written two 
or three times lately about the monuments the 
South has been building, and one seeing the spirit 
manifested and the undertakings already project- 
ed may well inquire if the South has not just be- 
gun the building of monuments. Two events of 
the week have prompted these observations. One 
is the dedication amid imposing ceremonies of a 
splendid monument in Sumter County, S. C., to 
the hero of that name who won the sobriquet of 
the ‘‘Game Cock of the Revolution,” by his unflag- 
ging service to his people as a soldier in that war. 
The other event took place in North Carolina, 
where, at Moore’s Creek battleground, a beautiful 
shaft was unveiled to the memory, not of the he- 
roes—that had already been done—but of the he- 
roines of the lower Cape Fear who in the war of 
the evolution proved themselves such potent 





Baron von Pilis, one of the heads of the North 
terminal facilities. The special master, Judge German Steamship Tine, has arrived in America 
and will accept an invitation of Commissioner E. 
J. Watson to visit Charleston with a view to the 
New York and elsewhere, as may be necessary,} establishment of a line of steamers between that 


oort and Europe. 


of temperance reform now sweeping 
losing none of its 


Upon this phase of pro- 


House branch of the 


was estimated 
Governor Glenn, Lieutenant- 
Carolina, 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


Suggestions for September Farm Work is one of 


THE STATE FARMERS’ CONVENTION NEXT 
WEEK. 
It now appears that the Farmers’ Convention 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical College next 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday will be, as 
Secretary Butler hopes, the largest gathering of 
farmers ever got together in the State for strictly 
agricultural study. 
A glance at the program, for men and for the 
women, as given on our first page, will certainly 
impress one with the potentialities for good in 
this three days’ Convention. The subjects are 
timely and the speakers are able to speak with 
authority and understanding on their respective 
subjects. 
On this page Secretary Butler has a special 
message from the farmers of the State, and else- 
where are some useful suggestions for those who 
expect to attend, as well as an outline of a good 
many enjoyable features that are not on the pro- 
gram. The Progressive Farmer would be glad to 
see every county in the State represented many 
times over. The representatives would be gainers 
in new ideas, increased interest, and fresh inspira- 
tion for intelligent and profitable farming. Make 
the Farmers’ Convention your Mecca next week 
and bring your family. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM. 
MENT. 
How may the yield of oats be increased in the 
Scuth? Though one of the greatest crops of this 
section for feed and rotation, its yield is far below 
what even moderately good farming ought to 
make it. The average yield in Alabama, for in- 
stance, for a ten-year period ending in 1904 was 
a little less than fourteen bushels an acre, when 
it could have been 50 to 100 per cent greater, and 
official estimates showed that there was only one 
acre of oats for every fourteen acres in corn. With 
no insistent reason for supposing that conditions 
in other States differ very widely from those in 
Alabama, it may at once be seen how just is the 
judgment that oats is a crop too much slighted in 


acreage and too much neglected in cultivation. 

Following the article on oats, there appears, on 
page 3, an article by Prof. Newman, of Clemson 
College, on the subject of alfalfa in South Caro- 
lina. It is a wonderful forage plant and soil- 
improver. The echoes from our special alfalfa 
edition of January 31st have not yet died out, and 
to meet the interest in alfalfa as seeding time ap- 
proaches, we have given this article of Prof. New- 
man’s. That alfalfa can be grown successfully in 
South Carolina is sufficiently demonstrated in the 
showing of over six tons of cured hay the first 
season from an acre of the planting of 1901 and 


the most interesting and important of all the|more than eight tons an acre three years later 


special articles we have scheduled for next week. 
Vacation time will be over and Dr. Butler and Mr. 


from the same sowing. One well-informed writer 
has observed that wherever alfalfa has gained a 


Parker will introduce us to what in some respects] foot-hold it has wrought a revolution. It certain- 
is the beginning of a new year in farming—prepa-|ly seems worthy of the study and patient testing 


ration for the fall-sown crops for another year as 


of a large number of Progressive Farmer readers. 


well as harvest hints for the crop which is now Among the timely topics in which the go-aheaa 


being yielded by the old. 


farmer is interested at this season are a number 


It is the season to begin the actual selection of}in our short Plow-Handle Talks. Like the dic- 
your seed corn for next year—inspecting stalk.| tionary, they change the subject mighty often, but 


blade, and number of ears to stalk. 
we will print several helpful and authoritative ar- 


ticles on seed-corn selection. 


The soil is the foundation in good farming. 
How to feed it and enrich it while it yet yields its 
bounty to man is one of the problems which al- 
ways appeal to the intelligent tiller of the soil. 
We are specially fortunate in having an unusually 


Next week 


make good and reliable reading nevertheless. 

Another important article, on page 14, gives 
three separate methods for keeping Irish potatoes 
between growing seasons. And a special article, 
on page 15, treats of the rather novel subject of 
some common roots and herbs that have a market 
value for medicinal purposes. 


“4 77 : = i. . 
good article from Mr. A. L. French on the eco-| . You ae not, of course, think of skipping the 
nomical improvement of our soils for publication] °W22¥Y Home talk on the wide or narrow plow for 


next week. 


breaking the land and the additional discussion of 


And don’t forget that some of our very best ar-| ‘le draining, or of overlooking Uncle Jo’s talk on 
ticles—long and short—come to hand too late to the attention you should give your chickens dur- 
be announced here. Look for next week’s Pro-|ins the moulting season. It is one of the most 


gressive Farmer. 





You've heard of people getting themselves into 
a pickle? Well, Aunt Mary has got the Home 
Circle into whole jars of pickles this week, and 
we feel sure that careful adherence to the recipes 


given will produce delightful 
household where a trial is made. 


important lectures Uncle Jo has given us this 
year. 





DOUBLE YOUR YIELD OF OATS. 


From five to fifteen bushels increase in 


pickles in every oat crop will follow use of legume crops as 
We can easily 
imagine the Circlers saying: “I’m going to keep 


fertilizer. Nitrate of soda in varying 
amounts increase the profits per acre by 


this or that recipe and try it right away.’’ The $4.73, $6.19, and $8.40. 


| 
| 
| 
Home Circle page this week forms a good pickle] | See “Ten Years’ Course in Oats,’’ page 2. 
| 


edition of The Progressive Farmer. 
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MEETING OF FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 
‘ne twenty-first annual session of the North 
State Alliance was held in 
Hillsboro last week. The excellent address of 
president Parrott, delivered Tuesday morning, 
was published in our last number, and indicates 
the spirit of the meeting. A larger number of 
county Alliances were represented than usual, 
as a splendid body of men—thoughiful, 
This is evidenced by their 
and to these 


| 
Carolina Farmers 
C 


and it W 
judicious, earnest. 
i by the resolutions adopted 





acts anc 
we shall now refer. 
For Agricultural High Schools. 

To no other subject did the Alliance give so 
much attention as to the need of agricultural edu- 
cation. There was a strong sentiment favoring the 
immediate establishment of an agricultural high 
school or secondary college on the Headquarters 
property at Hillsboro, with the entire resources of 
the Alliance to back it, but this matter was finally 
eft in the hands of a committee consisting of 
John Graham, Prof. W. H. Tyler 
(originator of the idea), J. M. Mitchell, T. B. 
parker, W. B. Fleming, J. A. McAllister, and Geo. 
fT. Parrott. 

But whether or not the Alliance shall under- 
take an enterprise of this kind, the Order placed 
itself on record in vigorous language for the es- 


chairman; 


tablishment of an agricultural high school in each 
Congressional District in North Carolina, the reso- 
lution adopted reading as follows: 


“Whereas, the States of Alabama and Georgia 
have set the pace in the South for educating 
farmer boys by appropriating money for establish- 
ing an agricultural high school or college in each 
and every Congressional District, and we believe 
that the next step in North Carolina’s educational 
progress is to follow the example of these States; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the North Carolina Farmers’ 
State Alliance in annual session hereby urges the 
next General Assembly to provide for this neces- 
sary form of agricultural education, and we 
pledge ourselves to keep up this fight until this 
reform is accomplished. 

“Resolved, further, that the State Farmers’ Al- 
liance watches with earnest interest the progress 
of agricultural education at our State A. & M. 
College, and in the name of 82 per cent of the 
people of North Carolina, we urge the Board of 
Trustees to take steps looking to the greater de- 
velopment of the agricultural division of the Col- 
lege.” 


The Tobacco Trust; Cotton Bagging. 


On two subjects of interest to the growers of 
our two greatest staples there was considerable 
discussion. Th jute bagging discussion ended in 
the adoption of the following resolution: 


“Whereas, the jute bagging trust seems deter- 
mined to compel the farmers of the South to pay 
a exorbitant price for their products for wrap- 
bing the present cotton crop; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that we earnestly urge the members 
of our organization to co-operate with the Farm- 
ers’ Union and the Southern Cotton Association 
discarding the use of jute bagging unless satis- 
factory prices for same can be obtained.”’ 


The Alliance also called upon tobacco growers 
‘0 seize the present opportune moment to organ- 


™ for self-protection. On this point the follow- 
ing action was taken: 


“Resolved, that the North Carolina Farmers’ 
State Alliance learns with unfeigned pleasure of 
a, arts of the National Government to curb 
sae eee and oppressive monopoly which has so 

® Gepressed the prices of one of North Caro- 


lina’s gre. = : 
se 8 greatest staples, the American Tobacco Com- 
de y. 


“Resolved 2. We feel that this is the most op- 


oo time for our thousands of North Carolina 

fans a to organize and demand their 

ery and « the Alliance bereey oners We Sencar 

neon Creanization for this purpose, and also 

it 2h co-operation in any independent move 
acco farmers may think advisable.”’ 


I iorati ep sae . 
‘migration; Prohibition; Railroad Regulation. 


Or , : “ > P 
n two or ihree publie questions directly af- 


fecting gop ; 
Ng agricultural interests, the Alliance spoke 


Clea rly, 


From 


Edgecombe County Alliance came up a 


resolution against foreign immigration, and this 
was endorsed by the State organization. 
The progress of temperance sentiment was 
strikingly exemplified in the absolute and unbrok- 
en unanimity with which the members looked for- 
ward to the time when no liquor will be sold in 
North Carolina, and a resolution endorsing pro- 
hibition was adopted without a dissenting vote— 
although the Order did not commit itself as to 
method, whether by the steady and uninterrupted 
progress of local option or by general State law. 
On railroad rate regulation the following 
thoughtful resolution was brought out by the 
committee, consisting of J. A. McAllister, Geo. F. 
Parrott, T. B. Parker, and Clarence H. Poe: 


“Resolved, that while the North Carolina Farm- 
ers’ State Alliance is in favor of no indiscriminace 
or demagogic attack on railways, we heartily ap- 
prove the reduction in passenger rates adopted by 
the last General Assembly, and we commend ef- 
forts of our Executive and radical officers to dem- 
onstrate that the most powerful railway corpor- 
poration is as amenable to the laws of our sov- 
ereign State as the humblest citizen within its 
borders. 

‘Resolved 2. That we regard as of even graver 
importance the flagrant discriminations in freight 
rates at present practiced by the railroad corpora- 
tions against our State, whereby prices of farm 
supplies are increased, and we urge the Corpora- 
tion Commission to take proper steps for our re- 
lief. 

“Resolved 3. We also desire to place ourselves 
on record as favoring proper consideration for 
new, weak, and struggling railway lines in our 
State and simply absolute justice in dealing with 
the more powerful lines.”’ 


The New Officers, 


For ten years Secretary T. B. Parker has been 
the leading spirit in North Carolina Alliance work. 
We weigh our words when we say the Order has 
never had a more efficient officer. A good farm- 
er, a man of remarkably able judgment and of 
splendid character, his whole heart in the work 
of bettering farming conditions in North Caro- 
lina; a man of substantial, not showy, qualities, 
who “makes good’’ in every trust, he has grown 
upon his people and the whole State and has be- 
come a force for progress and for good. There 
was deep regret that pressure of other duties 
made it impossible for Brother Parker to accept 
re-election. 

His mantle, however, falls upon worthy shoul- 
ders. As President during the past twelve months, 
the new Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent, Bro. Geo. F. Parrott, of Lenoir County, has 
demonstrated his fitness for any position with 
which his brethren can honor him. 

And the new President, Mr. J. E. Peterson, of 
Wayne County, is a man of character, ability, and 
energy, who will maintain inviolate the finest tra- 
ditions of the office which has been held by such 
men as Elias Carr, S. B. Alexander, W. A. Graham, 
John Graham, and W. B. Fleming—the three last 
named being still offiecrs of the Order and as 
worthy sons as the State can boast. 

There is more—much more—that one would 
like to say; but we must conclude this sketch 
with the list of newly-elected officers. They are 
as follows: 


President—-J. E. Peterson, Wayne County. 





Vice-President—J. A. McAllister, Robeson 
County. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Geo. F. Parrott, Lenoir 
County. 


Lecturer—H. M. Cates, Alamance County. 
Chaplain—G. W. P. Cates, Orange County. 
Steward—J. C. Bain, Cumberland County. 
Doorkeeper—R. H. Lane, Beaufort County. 


Sergeant-at-Arms—Geo. T. Lane, Guilford 
County. 

State Business Agent—-Geo. F. Parrott, Lenoir 
County. 


As a member of the Executive Committee, Bro. 
W. B. Fleming, of Warren County,—as modest as 
he is worthy—was re-elected for a term of five 
years, and the new Legislative Committee consists 
of Clarence H. Poe, Chairman; T. B. Parker, John 
Graham. The old Judiciary Committee was re: 
appointed, consisting of H. D. Egerton, of Frank- 
lin; J. M. Mitchell, of Wayne, and C. C, McLellan, 
of Cumberland. 

So the members went home-—and we heartily 
believe they are determined that next year shall 
see an even better session. 
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Prof. Massey’s 
Weekly Letter. 

















TWO BIG SWINDLES—STOCK FOODS AND 
FERTILIZER FORMULAS. 


A correspondent from North Carolina writes: 
“Will you please tell me what you think about the 
advertised stock foods? The agent is making 
wonderful claims for one of them. Will the use 
of the stock food keep hogs free from worms? 
(2) Will it prevent their rooting? (3) Will hogs 
make one-third more gain on same amount of corn 
if fed the stock food? (4) Is there anything just 
as good that can be purchased in the open market 
for less money ($9) ?” 

I am very glad to have an opportunity to give 
my candid opinion in regard to the various ad- 
vertised stock foods. When editing the Practical 
Farmer, the owner of the paper would not allow 
anything to be printed against the use of the 
stock foods, as they are very liberal advertisers, 
and can well afford to advertise, since their profits 
are immense. 

The great bulk of these so-called feeds is made 
up of wheat bran and mill offal. To this are add- 
ed certain drugs of a tonic nature, and the claim 
is that these will give the animal an appetite and 
enable it to consume more food and thus make 
more product in milk or beef. 

& 

But will the benefit warrant the cost? You 
can buy the bran and mill by-products for a tenth 
part of what the stock food men charge, and you 
can get the tonics, if needed, for less money than 
in their mixtures. But to reply to your questions. 

(1) Perhaps there may be in some of these 
feeds something that may have an effect in pre- 
venting worms. But if you keep wood-ashes and 
salt in a place under cover, it will do just as much 
good at far less cost. 

(2) Perhaps, if you give them enough to make 
them too sick to root. But a healthy hog that has 
plenty of green food to pasture on will not root a 
great deal, especially if he has the ashes and salt 
to go to. 

(3) A gain may be made by increasing the ap- 
petite of the hog and making him eat more, but 
on the same amount of corn I do not think there 
will be any advantage. 

(4) Yes; the ashes and salt, with plenty of 
charcoal cinders in the ashes, and you will only 
have to buy the salt on the open market. In case 
of mange or any skin disease, I would add a little 
sulphur to the ashes and salt. 


a 


The stock food manufacturers are making great 
fortunes out of those who buy their mixtures, 
and, unfortunately, the farm papers are largely 
bought off by the thousands of dollars the stock 
food men spend in advertising. I am glad to 
know that there is one paper that could not be 
bought, The Progressive Farmer. 


& 


There is another class of agents around, and 
have been around in North Carolina for years, 
but are now working northward. These are the 
fellows who have a wonderful recipe for making 
a fertilizer by adding certain chemicals to the 
farmers’ stable manure, to cut it up, as they say, 
and make it fine for use. I have gotten hold of 
more than one of these recipes, and they invari- 
ably are so compounded that the article remain- 
ing after the process is worth less than the manure 
was before mixing it, as the effect of some of the 
articles is to drive off the ammonia, and of oth- 
ers, to have no beneficial effect whatever. And 
yet, all over the Carolinas farmers have been pay- 
ing $3 or more for a worthless recipe, and well- 
meaning men have given the fraud a recommenda- 
tion because they do find that what they have left 
has a value as manure, and do not realize that 
they had lost a great deal in getting it. If you 
want to mix fertilizers, apply to your Experiment 
Station, and you will get correct formulas and not 
have to pay $3 for the information. Why farmers 
will pay these traveling humbugs for their recipes 
that are worthless, when they can get correct in- 
formation free, has always been a puzzle to me. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





A conservative is a wall-flower specimen of hu- 
manity too cowardly to be in the firing line.—N, 
+ 

C. Fowler, Jr. 
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Messrs. Editors: The subject of 
plowing was discussed at some length 
in a recent Farmers’ Institute and the 
interest manifest at this meeting in 
this important subject indicates that 
over our State at least farmers are 
studying the question of soil prepara- 
tion as never before. This is well, as 
in this writer’s judgment no subject 
is of more vital importance to South- 
ern farmers. Our long hot summers, 
while great for growing crops, are 
hard on our soils, in that the humus 
content is lessened very rapidly by 
the burning out of the vegetable mat- 
ter, and until we can learn to supply 
this humus in greater quantities, 
more preparation will be required to 
cause our soils to produce large pay- 
ing crops. 










































Wide Versus Narrow Plow. 


One of our speakers at the above- 
named institute, in his effort to im- 
press upon his hearers the importance 


of large tools in the commercial 
handling of soils, advocated the 


large three-horse plow cutting a fur- 
row sixteen inches in width. This 
advise we believe be wrong when giv- 
en to Piedmont farmers who are 
handling heavy clay soils. We be- 
lieve as strongly as any one in the 
use of the best labor-saving tools 
but the plow is used for a two-fold 
purpose, that of turning the land, 
and at the same time pulverizing it, 
being the first move in the perfect 
fitting of the soil. With a wide fur- 
row this breaking of the soil will 


it would have been had a narrow 
deep furrow been turned, as there is 
no plow on the market that will cut 
a sixteen-inch furrow and pulverize 
it as well as will one of the smaller 
plows cutting a ten-inch furrow, and, 
too, there will be more or less cutting 
and covering of the lower portion of 
the furrow slice when the wide fur- 
row is attempted. If you wish to em 


get a gang carrying two small plows, 
working four or five horses, and thus 
accomplish the end which the think- 
ing plowman has in view. 
rina 
Tile Drainage Again, 

Some farther inquiries concerning 
tile drainage have come to hand. A 
tobacco grower wants to know how 
close the drains should be laid in or- 
der to drain the land thoroughly. 
This will depend very much upon the 








Live 
Harness 


Don’t allow your 
harness to dry up 









Tc -) 
Save the harness, save : 4, 
expense, prevent accidents by using 1 


EUREKA 


Harness QOii 


Nourishes the leather and keeps it 
soft and strong. Preserves the grain- 
fibre. Makes leather proofagainst all 
weathers. Gives best tanner’s finish. 


Boston Coach Axle Oil 


smoothes the way to good wheel- 
action. Better and cheaper than 
castor oil. Will not gumor corrode. 
Lightens the load—eases the road, 
Sold everywhere-—All Sizes. 
MADE BY 
STANDARD CIL COMPANY 


Incorporated 
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A SHORT TALK ON PLOWING WITH A FURTHER WORD ON TILE 
DRAINING. 


not be accomplished as thoroughly as| 


more width and use more horse-power | 






nature of the sub-soil; having a loose 
porous sub-soil drains four rods 
(sixty-feet) apart will do the work, 
but on the average Piedmont clay 
that was to be planted in tobacco we 
would want the drains not more than 
thirty-three feet apart and three fee. 
in depth, while only twenty-four feet 
apart will probably work better on 
the heavier soils. A two and one-half 
inch tile will be ample size to use 
where the drains are to be close to- 
gether; and where the intention is to 
grow only the common farm crops 
draining only the sags in the fields 
(with three or four-inch tile), will 
be ample where thorough deep plow- 
ing is practiced. It should be under- 
stood that tile drains will not do 
their best work the year they are 
laid on heavy clay soils, as it re- 
quires some time for the little under- 
ground streams to make their way to 
the tiles. 


The Dual Purpose of Tiling. 


The purpose of tile drains is nor 
only to take surplus water out of the 
land, but to cause the soil to become 
porous, allowing the air and water to 
penetrate to a greater depth than t» 
possible when surface drainage only 
is relied upon. Therefore, tile drain- 
ed land, while seeming dryer, yer 
holds far more moisture in suspen- 
sion than does undrained land, mak- 
ing this moisture available for the 
growing crops during a time of 
|drouth. A speaker at one of our in- 
| stitutes some years ago said we 
couldn’t afford to tile-drain ten-dollar 
‘land. My answer to him was, that 
lithe business farmer growing expen- 


| 
| 


| sive crops could not afford to run the 
| risk of a total failure of a hundred 
jand fifty dollar per acre tobacco crop 
when an expenditure of twenty-five 
| dollars per acre in tile-draining would 
i|make him comparatively safe every 


'vear during his entire life-time; and 

|farther, that after land was tile drain- 

ed it ceased to be ten-dollar land, but 

| was worth from $75 to $100 per acre. 

| Tiles properly laid should last for a 

hundred years. A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


























I have recently moved into my large 


new store, corner Blount and Martin 
Streets, where I carry the largest com- 
bined stock of Groceries and Agricultural 
Implements ofany house in the city. I 
bave recently received one car load each 
lof Cement, Lime, Tight Hold Plaster, 
Shingles, Galvanized and Painted Reof- 
ing, Wire and Cut Nails, Hog Wire, 
Horse and Mule Shoes, Mowers and 
Rakes, Smoothe and Dise Harrows, Rid- 
ing Cultivators, Grain Drills, Wagons and 
Carts, Flour, Sugar, Corn, Oats, Bran «&c, 
iCall to see me; I will makeit to your in- 
terest. 


W. A. MYATT, 


INo- 83 Raleigh and Interstate Phones. 
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THE COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS BANK, 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 





With resources of one million dollars, cordially invites the business of 
our farmer friends, feeling confident that its splendid facilities, its safe 
and progressive methods will render an account once established of 
permanent and mutual satisfaction. We cordially invite you to see us, 


Capital and Surplus, $200,000.00——— 





B. S. JERMAN, CASHIER. 
H. W. JACKSON, Asst. CASHIER, 


J. J. THOMAS, PRESIDENT. 
A. A. THOMPSON, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
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VIRGINIA FARMS AT CLOSE PRICES. | 


Good soil in farms from 100 to 1,000 acres in the most fertile section of Southside Vir. 
ginia. Climate mild throughout the year, and the best of Lithia Waters. 
Section being more thoroughly developed every year. 





Write for Catalogue. 


Meckienberg Realty Co., Inc., - Boydton, Virginia, 














NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN! 


But surprising results can be had witha 
Gibbes Combined Lath Miil and Bolter, 


Special price $125.00. 10 per cent discount pro. 
vided cash comes with order. An ex cellent 
chance to get a high grade machine at a loy 
price. Also Gibbes Improved Shingle Ma. 
chine. Large capacity, little power. Write 
for catalog. GIBBES MACHINERY Co, 
Box 60, COLUMBIA,S. ¢, 
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WHY BUY ROYAL PEAHULLERS 


WE ARE BOOKING ORDERS 





@ > Because they are cheaper, but give bet- 4 









@ ter satisfaction, last longer and run lighter * for future shipment of the following 
& wre thin others. Twenty ‘ 

& etowry) years of success with dg varieties of seed: 

€ . — new improvements op 

& every season keep oS Fulcaster and Red Chaff seed 
& them up to the min- jg rere 

est ute. Special features 4 | wheat; Virginia Turf, Appler and 
rss are the heavy fly & E 

rs wheel, we evans, je |Red Rust Proof seed oats; Crimson 

automatic revolving a : 

bs riddle, non-breakable 4 Clover seed; North Carolina seed rye, 
+ cylinder and concave op 

oi teeth, strong fan }g Send us your orders. 

€ b ai bl making a steady ip a 

, breeze adjustable to any strength, and 3} 7 1 

¢ large capacity. Booklet telling all about 4 Hickory Milling Co., 
a8 Royal Pea Hullers sent free on request. ae " e 
4@ CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG.CO. jg |Hickory, - - - North Carolina. 
@ Dep't Y CHATTANOOGA, TENN. (gp 
RFESPFSSSS SSS SSSOCSS SS SOCSSTSSA 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
faciiities, and -all considered— 


Airé Southern Lands. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, 
the West Indies, South America, the Para- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contributed nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 


ear. 
, The South has a mild and healthful cll- 
mate, plenty of fuel, good water, soils yield 
ing a greater variety of products than ary 
other part of the country, excellent schoo 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid og and intelligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it, and nay wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 

Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home 
seeker, manufacturer, and business man 
supplied by 

M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


» 2 
i EL 
ay WARHINGTON, PD ¢ 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
THE EXPOSITION LINE TO NORFOLK. 
HAMPTON 


RoaDs.. JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


APRIL 26TH TO NOVEMBER 3OTH 1907. 


SPECIAL RATES FROM RALEIGH, 


Round trip season tickets_._-.----.-...-. $8.25 | Round trip 10 day tickets____--------- 
Round trip 60 day tickets_-...._.--._...__ 7.50] Round trip coach excursion tickets------ 
Coach excursion rates sold on each Tuesday and Friday. Limited seven days and en- 
endorsed ‘Not Giood in Sleeping, Pullman and Parlor Cars.” Other tickets go on sale April 
19th and continue until close of ex position. 
4a For rates from other points apply to your nearest Seaboard Agent, or representa- 
tives named below. 


Unexceiled Passenger Service via Seaboard Air Line Railway: 


Watch for announcement of Improved Schedules. For information and literature, 
ress C. H. GATTIS, Traveling Agent, Raleigh, N. v., J. F. MITCHELL, 
City Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N.C. 





Power that Never Fails 


Steam is the dependable power. Farquhar are 
the dependable engines. The Farquhar Portable 
Engine shown here is the most durable, simplest 
and most efficient engine made for threshing, 
sawing or any work when power is required that 
can be moved from place to place. Fifty years’ 
experience is in every one of 























Saw Mills 


Our new catalogue ex- 
& plains in detail all 
our Engines, Boilers, 
Saw Mills and 
Threshers. We will 
send it free upon 











A low wagon 
at a low price. 
Handy for 
the farmer. 
Will carrya 
load any- 
where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


s600n earn their cost on any farm. 


Steel Wheels <7)\\ 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- > « 
gered spokes. Any size Wanted,any [| {f)). 
width of tire. Hubs to tit anyaxle. \e& 
For catalogue ana prices, write to 


Al 
Empire Mfg. Co., Box 122H Cuincy, sil. a. 























NORFOLK, 
VA. 
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HOW TO HANDLE YOUR FL OCK IN MOULTING SEASON. 


The poultry rais- 
ers who adopts as his slogan ‘“‘grasp 
time by the forelock,” and adheres 
strictly to this principle year in and 
year out, is the man who will most 
sincerely be welcomed at the door of 


Messrs. Editors: 


success and be given a hearty ova- 
tion. 
Four Cardinal Requisites of Success. 


Those poultry breeders who drift 
along satisfied with only a limited 
portion of the success to which the 
ever energetic poultryman is entitled 


and secures as a result of his labor, 


will never reach the top of the 
ladder and the coveted goal through 


any other channel than that which is 
bounded on the north by a whole- 
some supply of common sense, on the 
east by great energy, on the south by 
perpetual vigilance, and on the west 
by stick-to-it-iveness. There are no 
short cuts, no easy patches which will 
bring the splendid results that go 
hand in hand with well-directed en- 
ergy. 

This applies to the poultry busi- 
ness as a whole, but to divide the 
seasons and the work into the sec- 
tions, there is no time to which there 
is more necessity for the preceding 
being applied, nor being applied with 
greater emphasis, if the best results 
would be obtained, than to the sum- 


mer time, including the moulting 
season. 
Moulting a Great Tax—Give Good 


Attention. 


At moulting times the males should 
be sep:\rated from the females, the 
latter given free range if possible; if 


Moulting by Hand. 


A writer in one of the poultry jour- 
nals last year stated that he had tried 
moulting hens by hand, that is, pluck- 
ing them as you do ducks and geese. 
He stated the process was harmless 
to the hens and caused them to get to 
laying earlier in the fall than when 
nature did the moulting. 

This suggestion opens a new fiela 
for thought and experiment. It re- 
mains for some one to learn just how 
to proceed—-how to feed previous to 
the plucking, and when the work can 
best be done. 

Instead of having feathers strewn 
all over the farm they are saved. In- 
stead of having the shedding take 
four to six weeks of time, the work 
is done all at once, and the new crop 
of feathers start. It seems as though 
this may be more than a novel thing. 
It may have value to the poultrymen 
who want their birds to shed early. 

We suggest that some Experiment 
Station take this up and see if it has 


value.— Successful Farming. 
Hasten the Moult. 
It is the common belief that the 


poultry keeper can hasten the period 
of molting of the early-hatched birds. 
This is true, in a measure, but in a 
measure only. It is natural that late 
hatched birds will molt late, and early 
hatched birds will molt early, ana 
When molting is influenced at all, it 
cannot be for more than two or three 
weeks, 

When the bird is about five or six 
months of age, the former date be- 


Ing preferable, feed on a light ration 
for a 


week or two. If the bird is in 
the habit of getting all it can eat in 
the yards it should be confined for a 
part of the day in the houses or lots 





not convenient then they should be 
fed whole wheat in the morning, well 
scattered in litter so they must search 
for it. The most essential feed is 
something green, for in warm weath- 
er the fowls relish fresh vegetables 
or grass above almost anything else 
that could be given them, and no 
food is so conducive to their health 
and keeps them in such good condi- 
tion. It is far greater strain on the 
fowl’s system when going through 
moult than during the laying seasons, 
and when, as is often the case, they 
are doing both at the same time, it 
is a very critical period, hence, we 
should exert ouselves to provide them 
with all possible comfort and the 
proper foods. 


Your Fowls Will Respond Splendidly. 


When proper attention has been 
given the fowls they will surely moult 
quickly and come out in splendid 
condition. Watchfulness of their 
needs is the key-note of success, and 
if we would do our duty by our flock, 
and incidentally by ourselves, there is 
no excuse for the fowls not passing 
through the summer and moulting 
period strong and vigorous, and with 
robust constitutions, thoroughly 
equipped for the strenuosity of the 
coming laying and breeding season. 
Remember success next season de- 
pends very largely upon our doing 
our duty by our fowls this summer. 
Your grip on success depends largely 
on the other things you are willing 
to let go. And don’t forget the Insti- 
tutes. UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


where there is no feed. Fasting in 
this way will start the molt. As soon 
as the molting is over and the new 
feathers begin to. start, the bira 
should be given a ration which in- 
cludes an abundance of nitrogeneous 
feed. Sunflower seed, wheat bran 
and prepared chick foods which are 
known to be rich in nitrogen should 
be used. Sunflower seed is the best 
of those named, and if the farmer 
has a supply of it, he need invest in 
no other similar feed. Feed contain- 
ing a goodly supply of nitrogen rap- 
idly assists in the production of feath- 
ers, so the bird is in full feather be- 
fore winter sets in. 

It sometimes happens that birds 
which were hatched very early in the 
spring do not molt as early as they 
should, and for such birds the above 
suggestions will be found especially 
beneficial. Inland Farmer. 


A Big Spring. 





No State in the Union has larger 
or more numerous springs than Flor- 
ida. Many of them form. good- 
sized streams from the start and 
some of them are navigable. The 
largest spring in the State, and one 
of the largest and probably best 
known in the United States, is Silver 
Spring, which is located six miles 
east of Ocala. This spring forms the 
source of the Oklawaha River, a trib- 
utary of the St. Johns, and steam- 
boats traversing the river enter the 
spring basin, which has an area of 
several acres. The water is from 25 to 
35 feet deep and is wonderfully clear, 
appearing absolutely colorless. 

Don’t let money go down in drink 
or up insmoke. Better keep it about 
the pocket level.—American Culti- 
vator. 








THE BUGGY 


who has gained the impression, by listening to dealers’ 
be sold for less than $65.00 will no doubt wonder how GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES are sold for $49 


and guaranteed. 
The explanation is simple, 


consider the cumbersome, expensive and extortionate ‘‘agency system.’’ MHere’s the difference. We 
build Golden Eagle Buggies and sell them direct from our factory to you at wholesale price of 
$49.00 each. Cut out coupon and mail today for Catalogue No. = and full particulars of great 


Ilarness offer 
Freight rates from Atlanta to all Sout 
your station on request. . Mail this today. 


the truth of which will be 


hern and Western points are very low. 


NAME _ 





BUYER 


arguments, that a first-class buggy cannot 










apparent to any one who will carefully 


Rates quoted to 





r trimmed. 
Eishty finished. 
Guaranteed. 


160 Edgewood Ave. 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY co. eG 


Station 6, 














< ather trimmc.. 
Highly finished. 
Guaranteed. 


ATLANTA, GA. 








The Schofield Boilers 















es; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 

an Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 

Fitters’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 

chinists’ Supplies; Syrup Kettles; 

yng Mills; all modern and up-to- 
ate. 

Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works 


MACON, GEORGIA. 




















Boilers, 
Steam 
En- © 
Sines, 
Saw 
Mills, 
Lath 
Mills, 
Edgers and Wood Splitters, 






Gasoline Engines and with Electric 
Light Attachments of any kind. Write 


GREENSBORO BOILER & MACHINE CO. 



















We save you in 
freight rates i 

















Warranted best Force Feed 
Fertilizer Drill made 











SPANGLER ‘io Fernie’ DRILL 


is superior to other drills. 
high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame ; sows grainor fertilizer 
evenly, either up or down hill. 
to filland does not obstruct the driver’s view. 
side gear to break. 
buy a Spangler Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to giv 
Satisfaction in every respect. 
will tell you more about this great drill. 

SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 Queen Street, York, Pa. 

















Itislight in weight and draft; has 
Be ing, low in fr: ame, it is easy 
Has no cogs nor 
Farmers can make no mistake when th” y 


Vrite for free catalogue, Ww ich 








Lands for Sale! 


We have several thousand acres of fertile, 
well improved, Farm Lands, without rocks, 
in this and adjoining Counties, which we 
wish to get settled up with thrifty white 
farmers. We offer these lands in tracts of 50 
to 1,000 acres at from $10.00 to $30.00 per acre, 
according to locations and improvement. 
One-Fourth Cash, balance in three to five 
years at 8 interest. 

For further information, address 





J. Pope Brown, 
J. L. Anderson, Jr., 


Hawkinsville, - » Georgia. 


WANTED! 


500 Cords 
Poplar and Gum. 
Blocks 3% to 5 feet long, and logs 
10 to 20 feet long, not less than 15 


inches in diameter at little end. For 
further information write or call on 


RALEIGH VENEER CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


YARD NEAR 








PAMLICO JUNCTION, 














When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 
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NEW YORK MARKETS. 


A Progressive Farmer Representative 
Keeps Our Readers Posted as to 
the Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products. 

New York, Aug. 17, 1907. 
Potatoes and Vegetables.—Pota- 
toes have been in pretty heavy supply 
and quotations tend to a somewhat 
lower basis as Long Island and New 

Jersey are selling at $1.75@2.25 per 

barrel. Naturally such rates affect 

Southern stock which seems to be 

about 25c. per barrel less. Sweets 

are still in pretty good request with 

Southern yellow $3.50 @5 per barrel; 

red or white, $3@4.25. Onions are 

coming in more freely, yellow stock 
from Md. and Va. being quoted at 
$2.50@83 per barrel; white, $1@1.50 
per basket. Corn, 75c.@$1, for 

Southern, per 100 ears, with rather 

dull market owing to large local sup- 


plies. Cucumbers, per barrel, $1.50 
@ 2.25, with liberal supply. Cabbage 
steady at $4@6 per 100 for Flat 


Dutch, and $3.50@4.50 for other va- 
rieties. Egg plant shows some de- 
cline and works out at $1.25@1.75 
per 60-quart crate for Norfolk stock. 
Okra, Southern, per carrier, $75c. @ 
$1.25. Peppers abundant and cannot 
be quoted above 60 @90c. per basket. 
Peas from N. Y. State are about the 
only kind here and the supply is 
large, notwithstanding dry weather 
“‘up-State,’”’ and quoted at 75c.$1.12 
per basket. The tomato supply is 
large, but quality is very generally 
poor and the amount of green goods 
is too large to be interesting. Fancy 
stock is worth per box $65c.@$1, or 
40@50c. per basket. Lima beans 
steady and fetch $2 @2.50 per basket 
for the variety known as ‘potato,’ 
from Md.; and Del. squash, yellow 
crook-neck, 75c.@$1.25 per barrel. 
Asparagus, per dozen bunches, $2 
@ 4.00. Lettuce 50c.@$1 per basket. 

Fruits and Melons.—Apples im- 
prove from day to day as to quality 
and the market is a little easier on 
medium stock. Really desirable fruit, 
however, is well sustained and choice 
double-head barrels of green apples 


fetch $3@3.75; red, $3@4. Aver- 
age grades, $2@3. Crab apples sell 
freely at $5@7 per large barrel. 


Peaches do well when the quality is 
desirable, but this happens rather in- 
frequently. The top rates for Ga., 
per carrier, $2@3; Md. and Del., 
per basket, 60c.@$1.25. Pears from 
the South range from $2@5 per bar- 
rel, as to kind and quality, with some 
very fine fruit—Clapp’s favorite— 
selling up to $7. Currants, 12@13c. 
per quart. Huckleberries, 11@14c. 
Muskmelons from Carolina, per crate, 


75c. $1, and some fancy Md. up to 
$2. 50 @2.7 rs 
Butter is in good supply at the 


moment and market slightly easier. 
Specials, Western creamery, 25c.; ex- 


tras, 241%4c.; firsts, 23144 @24c.; Fac- 
tory 20@ 24 %c.; ‘‘Process,’” 20@ 
22 % Cc. 


Eggs are firm for top grades, and 


near-by stock is held at 26@28c: 
Western, from 16@20%c. 


Wheat.—Steady, with September 
quoted at 93%c. against 77%c. a 
year ago. Corn, 62%c. against 55% ce. 
last year. 

Cotton.— There is a pretty strong 
undertone to the cotton market, and 
the next Government report will be 
awaited with great interest. It is 
thought it will be comforting to the 
bulls. Spot steady, with Middling 

















against 10.30 same 
time last year. Middling Gulf, 
13.50¢c., against 11.55c. 


Uplands 13.25c., 


Be de Bs 





Raleigh Cotton. 
RALEIGH, Aug. 19, 1907. 


COTO, BON see cuncneenas...cme TONG WD 154 
Off grades 10% to 12 








Baltimore Provisions. 











BALTIMORE MD., Aug. 19, 1907 
Flour—Winter patent ao--------84 65 @P4 85 
Spring patents__........ 515 @ 5 45 
wheat. Spot contract.......... 86 @ 87 
Southern by sam ple.....---. 66 @ 83 
Corn—Southern white... 59 @ 59, 
Oats—No. 2, mixed _.......... FS @ 68% 
Rye—No. 2 82 
Butter—Fancy imitation .._... 22 @ 2 
Butter—Fancy creamery... 27 
Butter—Store packed'.....1. 17 @ 18 
Eggs—Fresh 18 @ 18% 
Cheese 6 @ 165% 
Sugar—Fine granulated..__.._.. 5 10 
Sugar—Coarse granulated.___ 5 10 





Richmond Produce Market. 
RICHMOND, Va., Aug. 19, 1907. 


Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 


POULTRY—LIVE. 


























Chickens, spring. large Ib. ~--. 17 @ 18 
Chickens, es 17 @ 18 
IN isin cecnsaranticnionabiamatiana iets 10 @ 12 
kk, 10 @ 12 
Guineas 25 
BUTTER. 
Choice family packed, per Ib.-_. 17 @ 19 
Choice dairy packed--_.-...-__. 146 @ 20 
Choice store packed --_.--...... 1 @ 17 
EGGS. 
Crates, nearby, fresh laid......... 20 @ 21 
Crates, from other sections_.__. 19 @ 20 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
Apples, fancy, cloth covd, bbl., $8 50 @ 400 
Apples, choice per basket _.... 125 @ 1 50 
Peaches, Southern, per carrier. 250 @ 325 
Blackeye Peas—Per bus. ....... 240 @ 280 
Beans—Navy, No.1 white_..... 140 @ 150 
Common tochoice, per bus... 120 @ 1 30 
Potatoes—Choice, per bbl.___-_- 175 @ 200 
Florida Fancy, per bbl.----.. 200 @ 225 
Tomatoes, tancy, per carrier... 765 @ 12 
Squash, choice, per case------.. 100 @ 125 
I SIU certieesictinieninlniiniciniiansebitiinegtininns 235 @ 260 
Canteloupes per crate__.__-_-_. 7% @ 100 
HAY. 
Timothy 19 00 @ 22 00 
Light | Mommy mixed .........-.. 19 00 @ 19 50 
eo eee 18 800 @ 18 50 
CORNMEAL. 
City, sacked 68 @ 70 
Country, bolted, sacked______.. 65 @ 66 
MILL-FEED., 
Shipstuff, ton, winter...._...... 26 00 
Bran, winter 23 00 
Shipstuff, spring-.-.-.-.-...._... 25 00 
Bran 22 00 
WwooL. 
Tub-washed, free of burrs..__-- 30 @ 31 
Unwashed, free of burrs _____- 24 
Merino, unwashed_-______.-___. 17 @ 18 
Surry, 2 @ 8c. per Ib. less, 
BACON. 
Hams, small, new -....-....... 17 @ 18 
Sides, smoked ____-____ 1l @ 12 
Shoulders, smoked 11 
STRAW. 
Compressed 800@ 8 50 
Loose-pressed, large bales._.._. 900M 9 





Richmond Tobacco Market. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps. ) 

Richmond, Va., Aug. 19, 1907. 

There is practically no change to 
report from our market. <A _ quiet 
but active demand continues to exist 
for all kinds of old dark and bright 
tobacco at unchanged quotations. The 
weather has been favorable to the 
growth of the crop in the field except 


in some locations where there has 
been more rain than desired. The 
new bright crop is reported as com- 


ing up well. 














Bright 

_ Wrappers. Fillers. 

124%@15 | 8 @9 

15 @22%| 9 @10 

25 @40 |11 @13 

Cutters. Smokers, 
GAmmInan 110 @1i2 |9 @10 
113 @14 |10 @l1 

[14 @223411 @12 











_ Sun- cured. Dark-fired. 











Common!.. 6 @9 | 44@ 4% 
CC ana he 18 @10 | 4%@5 
Good 110 @12 |56 @6 
Wrappers ---.----.--------- . 15 _@60 10 @15 









Petersburg Peanuts. 
Petersburg, Va., Aug. 19, 1907. 


Spanish, per bushel---------.-- 1 40 

Virginias, fancy -. wewnee 44 @ 4% 
” machine picked- - 8% @ 4 
* shelling stock_--.. om @ 8% 


PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 
(Continued from Page 5.) 
Canada Field Peas With Oats. 








Messrs. Editors: I am thinking of 
sowing some Canada field peas with 
oats this winter, and would like to 
ask what you think of the plan. I 
have not seen this pea mentioned in 
your columns, but it is highly recom- 
mended in Wood’s catalogue and 
crop special. They say that stock 
fed on oat-pea hay do not need any 
corn. If these peas can be grown in 
winter with oats it seems to me that 
they would be a great help to the 
Southern farmer. I would like to 
hear what some of your correspond- 
ents have to say on this subject. 

HENRY BEATTY. 

Bladen Co., N. C. 


B. Parker.) 


In regard to sowing Canada field 
peas with oats, this writer has never 
met with success with the practice, 
though he knows others who have. 
It is too early to sow them in the fall 
when fall or winter oats should be 
sown, and is usually too late to sow 
them when spring oats should be put 
in. If one had an oat that could be 
sowed in December, Canada peas 
might succeed with them alright. 

Parties who sowed Canada peas 
with oats this spring succeeded in 
getting a fine crop of oat and pea 
hay, but I attribute their success to 
the very unusual cool spring we had, 
which I suppose represented the 
usual Canada spring weather, where 
oats and peas both seem to do much 
better than they do here. 

Like Mr. Beatty, I would be inter- 
ested to hear from correspondents 
who have succeeded with this pea 
grown along with oats. 


(Answer by T. 


Profiting by the Advice of Others. 


Messrs. Editors: I am sorry that 
more of my neighbors are not taking 
and reading some good farm paper. 
It would help them to get out of old 
ruts, and do better than raising a 
bale of cotton to two or three acres, 
and from 8 to 12 bushels of corn 
per acre. It would certainly benefit 
them to pratice farming according to 
the scientific results given to us by 
farmers who have the time and 
means to experiment. 

I have been following the advice 
I have asked of Prof. Massey and 
others, and I have found to my satis- 
faction that I have not only increased 
the mount of my products, but i 
have increased also the fertility of 
the soil, and consequently the value 
of my land. So Iam satisfied to ac- 
cept theory and science gotten from 
such agricultural papers as The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which seems to me 
to be improving in every issue. 

W. 


Berkeley Co., S. C. 











Let Malgmt, the “Sew Mill 
Man,"* send you his book tree. 
Tells allabout bie and little saw milis, 
@nd how to make money with them. 


fuNicuTs, 
} Saw Millis 


Mine Sizes —portadle and station- 
ary. Advantages and economics f 
possessed by no others. 
Bend for the book today. 








RED RIPPER HAY PRESS 


Combines power, speed, simplicity, durabil- 
ity, convenience and cheapness. Full circle, 
double stroke. Only press which regulates 
weight of bales automatically. Write today 
for booklet showing low farmers’ 
prices. 









Address, 
Sikes Mig. Co., Box 15, Ocilla, Ga. 









10,000 TELEGRAPHERS ARE 
WANTED, 


Southern Telegraph School Contracts 
to Furnish Several Hundred 
of That Number. 





NEWNAN’S SCHOOL TO THE FRONT, 








The Southern is the South’s Fore. 
most Telegraph School and 
One of the Best in the 
United States. 





Prof. F. P. Johnson, of the South- 
ern Telegraph School, was in Atlanta 
Thursday to meet several prominent 
Railroad officials. 

The new law that requires the 
Telegraph Companies to put on a 
man for every nine hours werk will 
go into effect next January, and it is 
estimated that 10,000 men will be 
needed to satisfy the demand in the 
South and West. 

Prof. Johnson agreed to furnish 
and get ready 300 of this number. 
The salaries will run from fifty to 
one hundred dollars per month. 
Many of these positions can be filled 
by ladies and it is thought that a 
great many girls will turn their at- 
tention to Telegraphy instead of 
Stenography as the work is much 
lighter and the pay much better. 

As a result of this unusual con- 
tract to furnish so many operators 
in so short a time Profs. Bowden 
and Johnson are making a splendid 
proposition to all who wish to work 
for a good salary another year. The 
regular fifty-five-dollar scholarship 
that has never been cut down since 
the school was established several 
years ago is now, being offered at 
$30 for life scholarship, including 
all books and stationary and posi- 
tions guaranteed. 

New students are coming nearly 
every day and it seems now that 
Profs. Bowden and Johnson will fill 
their contract to furnish the 300 
operators to one road. Other roads 
are wanting similar contracts. The 
railroads recognize the splendid 
equipment of this school and want 
all the students it turns out. Several 
students left this week for good jobs. 
Write, H. S. Bowden, Newnan, Ga. 


A Fine Crop of Oats. 


Mr. J. W. Wiggans, Yanceyville, 
N. C., harvested so actual weight 
over 4,000 pounds of dry oats in the 
bundle off of one acre of land. These 
were wonderful oats. The heads were 
large and the bundles were heavy 
with plump grain. 

Mr. Wiggans says that the great 
yield was due to the Cole Open Fur- 
row Oat Sower. We advise our 
readers to write at once for full in- 
formation about this valuable ma- 
chine to the Cole Manufacturing Co., 
Box P., Charlotte, N. C. The sower 
is durable and very cheap. 

Write now and post yourself, don’t 
wait until you are ready to use it. 
Labor is scarce and we must learn to 
raise more upon one acre than we 
have been getting from two acres. 


THE WATKINS HAY PRESS 
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A aa 
pee: FE 
= Hand Power 

3 and weight absolutely as satisfactory 

as any machine costing twice the 
welce ¢ 
ever 408 sold ig three months; thousands in use oa 
some ef the largest plantations, every cne giving 
ean press 100 to 125 bales per day. Shipped 
ea approval. Write today for free booklet, etc. 


Paoks A Standard Bale full size 

s has been om the market nearly tem years 
estire satisfaction. Weighs 450 lbs. Tyo hands 
The Watkins Hay Press Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Jewish Immigrants From Russia. 


A Colony of Them Doing Well in Aiken County, S. C., Where They Have 
Purchased Lands and Learned to Raise Cotton and Saw Lumber. 


Precedent for Cotton Farmers. 


If any cotton planter doubts the 
wisdom of the movement now on foot, 
and which is meeting withremarkable 
success, to organize holding compa- 





More than $100,000 of the Hunter Manu- 
facturing and Commission Company, 7 
per cent. preferred stock has been sold to 
our conservative clients. It runs for 10 
years and is nontaxable. The balance 
will be sold to first applicants at par and 
accrued dividends. Wecan highly recom- 
mend this investment for safety and in- 








Messrs. Editors: Messrs. Charles 
Weintrauv, president of the Happy- 
ville colony, near Montmorenci in 
Aiken County, S. C., was in Colum- 
bia recently for the purpose of pur- 
chasing machinery for the planing 
mill which the colony expects to es- 
tablish on its land at an early date. 
Mr. Weintrauv brings good reports of 
his colony and of the people who are 
so well satisfied with their settlement 
in this New World. The colony is 
composed of Russian Jews, who set- 
tled at this place about two or three 
years ago, purchasing at that time 
2,200 acres of land near Montmo- 
renci. There were three families to 
start with but the colony has in- 
creased to twelve families, including 
fifty-four persons. It is expected that 
seven or eight other families will be 
added by the first of October. Most 
of these people came over to this 
country and made temporary settle- 
ments in New York before coming to 
South Carolina. 

Mr. Weintrauv states that the 
crops planted by the colony are ex- 
cellent and that they have had good 

with cotton, though they 
planted any before coming 
here. Prof. Benton, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has visited the 
place and from time to time has 
given them advice as to the manage- 
ment of their crops. 

In addition to the farming opera- 
tions they have gone into other lines. 
The creek passing through their place 


success 
never 


PoTASH~ 





has been dammed, developing 70 
horse-power, with a 36-inch turbine 
wheel to run the big saw mill, gin- 
nery, shingle mill and grist mill, 
which industries have been patron- 
ized by the community outside the 
colony. All this machinery has been 
paid for and Mr. Weintrauv to-day 
purchased $1,000 worth of planing 
mill machinery. 

The colony is organized on the co- 
operative plan and a special agent 
of the government who visited it in 
March reported to Commissioner 
Watson that it was the best of its 
kind he had seen in the United States, 
as its members display unusual busi- 
ness acumen and have laid the foun- 
dations for success with judgment. 
The colony has invested about $16,- 
000 in lands and machinery and after 
selling off some of the lumber has 
had enough left to erect houses for 
the development of the colony. Mr. 
Weintrauv, who was a piano polisher, 
near St. Petersburg, in the old coun- 
rty, appears to be a man of intelli- 
gence. 

Inasmuch as the colony plan is now 
held to be the best plan for securing 
immigrants in this State the history 
of the Happyville colony’ will be 
wacthed with unusual interest. 

JAS. A. HOYT. 

Columbia, S. C. 





Weed out your unprofitable cows. 
Do not keep loafers.—Farm Life. 


Grows Cabbages 50% larger, and a great 


deal firmer and richer. 


Physicians who have made a special study of 


foods, declare that the 


cabbage is one of the 


most wholesome and _ nutritious of vegetables, 









Send a postal card for our free booklet on ‘Truck Farming.” It 
explains why and 
how Potash Address the office 
is the great . nearest you: 

Me soil food a ‘we GERMAN it 

for vege- aa KALI WORKS S 
tables. | There's \ \ 93 Nassau St., New York 
money for you in \\e Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
that litte book. \ \ Candler Bldg., Atlanta,Ga. 
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THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


THE LATEST OUT 
Avery’s Reversible Two-Horse Disc Plow 





Adapted to hilly or level ground and to sandy, clay and mixed soils. 
farmer should investigate. 





B. F. AVERY @ SONS, MFRS. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


~\ 


Leaves no dead furrows; turns 
all the soil in one direction. 
At end of each furrow, the 
driver simply presses a lever 
with his foot, turns and goes 
back in the same furrow, the 
wheels, disc and scraper adjust- 
ing themselves automatically. 
Every 
Write for circulars. 


NOTHING EQUALS IT 





SHREVEPORT, LA. 
NEW YORK CITY 





come. In lots to suit. 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


nies and build warehouses, he should 
seek information as to the success of 
a similar movement among the tobac- 
co planters of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Virginia. By perfecting just such 
an organization as is contemplated 
here the planters succeeded in almost 
doubling the price of their tobacco 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Capital and Surplus $335,000.00 


E. P. WHARTON, President 
A. M. SCALES, Gen. Counsel 


SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST CO. 


R. C. HOOD, Asst. Manager 





in less than three years, and did this 
in spite of the violent opposition of 
the tobacco trust. If the cotton 
planters were as well organized they 
could no doubt control the price of 
cotton equally as well.—Gastonia Ga- 
zette. 


FARM OWNERS, ATTENTION 


Parties owning farms who are wil 
ing to sell at reasonable price, wi 
please address, full particulars. 


THE PETERSON CO., Inc., 
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Norfolk, Va. 





DON’T RUST FENCE 


Galvanized so heavily can’ 
rust. 40 Carbon poring Steel. 
No agents. 30 days’ free 
trial. Farm and Poultry 
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Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 
Three centsa word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 


H. C. MACKIE, 


Fence ‘yetatoame No. 57. 4¢ . . 

Styles Lawn Fence, Gata. A 4 roll Deering Corn Shredder and 

logue G One or both free. 

THE WARD FENOz: co. | Husker. 

Box 62 Marton, Ind Portable engine, boiler, and saw 
mill. 


A fine 30-acre farm in edge of town, 
400 yds. from Graded School Building. 


Granite Falls N. C. 





amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 








turn via Seaboard. 
REGISTERED SCOTCH-COLLIES for sale 
cheap. C. C. Alexander, Mathews, N. C. 





cis Account Exposition. 
WANTED—Position as teacher, by woman 
with ten years experience in school and col- 


Cc. H. GATTIS, T. P. A 
lege work. Box 74, Mebane, N. C. 


daily. A. 
" Raleigh, N. 





$4.00 to Portsmouth-Norfolk and Re- 


On sale Tuesdays and Fridays for all trains 
limited seven days, good only in coaches. 
Ten-day tickets 6.89, 
Sixty days $7.50, Season tickets $8.25, sold 


’ 
Cc. 











(THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER.) 


Take Advantage of the High Price of Wheat, and Insure a 
Bountiful Crop by Using Basic Slag Phosphate. 

The Best Phosphate for Seeding Down to Grass, Wheat, 
Buckwheat, and All Fall Sown Grains. 
Unequalled for Fruit Trees, Clover, Alfalfa, and Pasture 
Lands. 


Basic Slag Phosphate does not revert or go back to insoluble forms. 
Basic Slag Phosphate is not washed out of the soil by heavy rains. 
It sweetens sour soils and makes them productive. 
It is very available. ‘The plants can use it all. 
It makes plump Wheat, and an abundance of straw. 
It permanently enriches the Land. It produces delicious Fruits. 
It makes available the Plant Food already inthe Soil. Drills Perfectly. 


The Price is Low. 


Genuine Peruvian Guano 
For Wheat. 


Best Known Basis for Home Mixing. 
GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO is a natural bird manure and 


which we offer to the farmer just as it is found on the Island off the 
Coast of Peru. 

Contains absolutely NO SULPHURIC ACID. Peruvian Guano is 
the richest fertilizer obtainable today, every ton contains 1000 lbs. of 
Plant food of value to the growing crop. 


ANALYSIS: 
Phosphate Acid .....ncccecoe---<5-+<s 20.00 per cent. 


Ammonia .-.- 4.00 per cent. 
LOO ESS SEE ee ie ny ee LE Ts DE nO 2.75 per cent. 


| 
| Write for our booklets, ‘‘Plant Food Problem’ and ‘‘Basic Slag and 
| its Uses’’ sent free if you mention The Progressive Farmer. 
THE GOE-MORTIMER CO 
ab 
| Special Importers of BASIC SLAG, Nitrate of Soda and Potash 
Salts. Sole Importers of GENUINE PERUVIAN GUANO. 


33 BROAD STREET, - ~- CHARLESTON, S. C. 











BASIC SLAG PHOSPHATE 


| 
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SA E SHMONE 
HESE are days of large 
| operations on the farm. 
Some sort of power has be- 
come a necessity. 
There is almost an endless array 
of uses to which the power can be 
put. Every season, in fact alinost 
every day in the year, the farmer 
will have use for it. 
And when the power is once on 
the farm, he soon learns, if he 
did not know it before, that he 
can do things easier, mor ‘e quickly 
and more economically than he You know tha’ it is the product 
ever did before. of workmen of highest skill operat- 
But the farm power must be jing with best procurable materials. 
simple and dependable and as You know that your engine has 
nearly self f-oper: iting as possible behind it the reputation and guar- 
because the farmer is not expected antee of a great manufacturing 
to be an expert machinist institution whose sole business is 
1. H. C. Gasoline Engines nod making of machines for farm 
are made to meet these require- “Simplicity and Efficiency” is 
ments in the fullest manner. our motto in building these farm 
Every engine carries with it the engines. Every one must do its 
highest assurance a farmer can part toward sustaining the reputa- 
have of satisfactory service and tion of the I. H. C. works. 
right working. I. H. C. engines are made— 
Whether you purchase the en- Vertical, in 2 and 3-H. P. 
gine here shown or one of our Horizontal, both Stationary 
various other stvles and sizes of and Portable, in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 
engines, you know you are getting and 20-H. P. : 
an engine that is perfectly adapted Call on the International local 
to the use intended. agent and take the matter up with 
You know that the engine is him or write for catalog and col- 
scientifically built on correct  ored- hanger illustrating and de- 
mechanical priuciples. scribing these engines. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
(Incorporated) 
UJ Chicago, U.S.A. LU 
» . Sa 
ors m0 
YOUR WATER PROBLEM SOLVED. 
You don’t want to be always looking afterit or repairing. But you want water al- 
as scoming. Use the running — anda 
and you can raise it any any’ Yheapest and most satisfactory means of fresh 
water supply known. No care needed, always going, no repairs, Sold on 30 Days 
- Free Trial, Send for book and investigate. 
Rife — Co. 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York. 











Raleigh Banking & Trust Co. 


‘THE ROUND STEPS BANK.” 








Third Generation of Successful Banking. Has paid to Stockholders 
more than a Million and a Half Dollars and nota 
dollar lost to a depositor. 


AN UNSURPASSED RECORD. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON, W. N. JONES F. H. BRIGGS, 
President. Vice-President. Cashier. 











vayiee Farm and Timber Lands For Sale. 


Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $12.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms. 

We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil. No better land 
in the South. ae Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


iia 


Mester & Co., 
Real Estate Agents, 
Chase City, Virginia. 


Incorporated, 


Mecklenburg Co. 














AND IRON FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 


Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 


THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 








We are glad to print this week 
three methods for keeping Irish po- 
tatoes which have come to us in re- 
sponse to a request printed two weeks 
ago. One of these comes from the 
of Rutherfora, 
humid 


mountainous county 
and another from the more 
trucking section of Craven County— 
these two extremes should cover well 
the conditions likely to exist in any 
potato-growing sections of The Pro- 
A third 
letter, coming from Gates, an eastern 


gressive Farmer’s territory. 


county on the Virginia line, intrv- 

duces the use of slacked lime as an 

agency to aid in the safe-keeping of 

But the letters will 

speak for themselves. 

I.—KEEPING IRISH POTATOES IN 
A WESTERN COUNTY 


the Irish potato. 


Do Not Expose to Sunshine After 
Digging—Store in Dry, Cool, Dark 
Cellar. 

Messrs. Editors: Complying with 
your request, I will give the method 
I use for keeping Irish potatoes. 

Dig as soon as potatoes are well 
matured, which will be when vines 
have died down and dried up. Early 
planted will ripen better, with thick- 
er skin, will stand more handling un- 
injured, and keep better than late 
planted. 


When Early Vines Are Hit by Frost. 


Early planting, even at the risk of 
a frost or two, should be encouraged. 
If a killing frost comes after plants 
are up, and you can anticipate its 
coming, the plants may be covered 
shallow with dirt by plowing with 
small turn-plow; or, if this is not 
done, and plants are bit down, cut 
off with sharp hoe the frost-bitten 
plants, being careful to cut off all the 
affected part and as early after the 
frost as the work can be done. Last 
year mine were killed after the plants 
were up four or five inches high; and 
frost coming on Sunday night, they 
could not be covered as had been 
done on several previous occasions. 
So plants were cut down early next 
morning before withering, and they 
grew up again right away, and at dig- 
ging it could not be seen that the 
crop was at all injured. 


How to Gather and Store. 


Potatoes are gathered up right al- 
ter the digger and not allowed to lie 
in the sunshine and put into a cov- 
ered wagon. An old quilt will do tu 
cover wagon box. It can be raised up 
and spread back as_ potatoes are 
poured in. 

Last year (1906) was a wet season 
here previous to digging, and potatoes 
were put on floor in a dark house for 
a month to slightly toughen and dry. 
Then they were put in a dry, dirt- 
floor cellar that was well ventilated 
and kept dark at all times. These 
kept well. 

This year (1907) has been very 
dry at and before digging, and pota- 
toes were put in cellar as fast as dug, 
and at this date seem to have that 
dry slightly tough appearance that 
indicates keeping. 

Some Ways That Didn't Do Well. 

I have tried them in a two-walled 
house, such as many keep sweet po- 
tatoes in, but they get too warm ana 
sprout. Have also tried them in old 
plank-floored house. Here they dry 
too much and can’t be kept cool 
enough to prevent their greening 
some, which injures their eating 
qualities so much. 





How to Keep Irish Potatoes. 


Three Methods Described by Progressive Farmer Readers in Response to 
Our Request in Issue of August 8th. 


ence in growing both the first and the 
second crop, and in keeping them, 
and for several years we have had 
them nice right on till the new crop 
came in. 

I should have said that no scab, 
cut, or bruised potatoes should be put 
in. C.-C. GHTTYS. 
Rutherford Co., N. C. 
POTATOES ARE 
IN THE EAST. 





Il.—HOW KEPT 





Season Them in the Shade After Dig- 
ging, Then Pack in Barrels, or 
Bank Like Sweet Potatoes. 


Messrs. Editors: I see an inquiry 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer 
about keeping Irish potatoes. We 
seldom have trouble in keeping them, 
even here in the humid atmosphere 
of Eastern North Carolina. 


Dry in Shade, Pack in Cool Barrels. 


If we can get them dug in a fairly 
dry condition, we have but little 
trouble. I spread them not more 
than one foot deep (thinner is better) 
in an outhouse where they will keep 
dry. Let them stay there a few 
weeks and thoroughly dry. It may 
be necessary to pick them over if 
there was any indication of rot in 
them when dug. After three or four 
weeks they may be culled out and 
such as are salable or eatable be put 
in well-ventilated barrels. Set in a 
cool place. 

We sometimes keep them that way 
all through the winter, from spring 
planting, though the general custom 
in Craven County is to plant a second 
crop in August, as they keep much 
better and are better to eat. 

Some farmers keep them in barrels 
all winter, but it needs a very tight 
house to keep them in severe winters. 


Methods of Banking. 


We generally bank them very 
much as we do sweet potatoes, using 
plenty of pine straw, but not a very 
thick covering of dirt, completely 
covering the bank. Some shelter the 
land with boards; others do not; and 
if water is kept out we seldom lose 
1 per cent of the crop. I have kept 
them this way for 25 years, and sel- 
dom have a month out of the twelve 
that we do not have potatoes, grown 
on the farm, to eat, and if they were 
low in the early summer sales we 
keep some to sell in the fall. 

D. LANE. 

Craven Co., N. C. 

Il. — AIR-SLACKED LIME 
KEEPING POTATOES. 
How It is Used in Gates County for 

Keeping Both Sweet and _ Irish 

Kinds. 

Messrs. Editors: To keep Irish po- 
tatoes, use air-slacked lime when put- 
ting them in cellar or hill. Put in 
a few potatoes and _ sprinkle on 
enough lime to whiten the pile. Re- 
peat until all are put up. After 2 
few days move them and sprinkle on 
more lime, picking out all that are 
rotting. We use lime on our seed 
potatoes and think that it prevents 


FOR 


| bugs from bothering them so early. 


E. A. STOREY. 
Gates Co., N. C. 

The Mt. Airy, N. C., Canning Fac- 
tory is doing its first season’s work. 
Twenty-five hands are busy putting 
up canned tomatoes, of which the 
factory’s output is expected to be 
50,000 cans for the season. 





Don’t stop work long enough to 
feel blue. Work not only checks the 
disease, it often removes the cause.—— 





I have had several years’ experi- 


American Cultivator. 
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Some Common Herbs that Have a 
oe Value. 


Hints on Collecting and Curing Plants From Which Drugs Are Made— 


List of the More Common Ones With Some S 


Messrs. Editors: The Progressive 
Farmer must reach many readers who 
are so situated that they might mi ike 
are 


some pin-money by collecting differ- 
ent plants from which drugs are 
made. Roots, leaves and flowers are 


always salable, and there are certain 
weeds growing in almost every part 
of the country which may have 
and do have—a cash value if they are 
proper ly prepared. Not e nough money 
can be made to pay for raising weeds 
as a crop (if they were really valu- 
able some new bug would eat them 
all up), but while land is made more 
valuable by clearing it from weeds 
and undesirable plants, these ob- 
structions may as well be turned into 
money. 
Care to be Used in Curing. 


Of course, it is very important that 
collecting must be carefully done, 
whether of roots, leaves, seeds, or 
park. If not well dried, the goods 
will heat and become mouldy. Ali 
foreign substances, dirt, stones, etc., 
should be removed as nearly as possi- 


ble. Roots may be washed, but never 
the rest of the plant, and drying 


should not be in direct sunshine, but 
in shade. Collections, of course, 
should be made at just the right time 
of year or at the right stage of 
growth. Care must be used that the 
plant is the right one. Some bogus 
products closely resemble the genu- 
ine, and it may be necessary to send 
a complete plant. Otherwise some 
really harmful results might ensue. 
Should these remarks be seen by 
parties who might be interested, the 
writer will be pleased to hear from 
them and will put them in touch with 


buyers. \ 
J \ 


? 
Herbs in Common Demand. 


the fol- 
The list, 


Among other plants, ete., 
lowing seem most common. 


however, might easily be extended to 
much greater length. Balm Gilead, 
shakehead, bayberry, wake robin, 
blackberry, high blackberry, winter- 
berry, back cohosh, blood root, blue 
flag, boneset, broom corn, horehound, 
burdock, catnip, chicory, goose-grass, 


red clover, corn smut, corn silk, dan- 


delion, elder, elecampane, _ bitter- 
Sweet, fleabane, gelsemium, golden- 
rod, golden seal, ground ivy, hops, 
nettle, hydrangea, red root, lady slip- 
per, life everlasting, liverwort, lo- 
belia, lovage, maiden hair, man- 
drake, milkweed, mistletoe (false, 
usually found on elm trees), nasturti- 
um, pennyroyal, parsley, rosinweed, 
pokeragweed, rue, sage, skullcap, 
sheep laurel, field sorrel, skunk cab- 
bage, smart weed, snake root, wild 


turnip, wintergreen, 

Among barks are those of the bay- 
berry, birch, black alder, black haw, 
black oak, black walnut, black wil- 
low, butternut, dogwood, green osier, 
hemlock, horse chestnut, ironwood, 
Mountain ash, prickly ash, sassafras, 
tamarack, white ash, white oak, white 
Pine, white poplar, wild cherry, ete. 


yellow dock, ete. 


Some Sample Prices. 


In writing, a sample should be 
Sent, and thereon should be marked 
the name of the product and name 
and address of sender. A stamped 


envelope—or a postage stamp—must 
be enclosed for reply. State what 
amount is offered for sale, price— 
back« d in boxes, bales, or barrels de- 
livered at your nearest station and 
freight rate to New York. Do not of- 
fer trash. Clean, dry goods only are 
Salable. Prices naturally are rather 
low. Burdock is quotable for the 
TOOt, 78 @8e.; golden seal, $1.50; 
rhubarb, 24@25ce.; ; snake root, 25@ 





Sample Prices. 


50c. Belladonna plants—herb leaf— 
103c. per pound; lobelia, 10@12c 
marjoram, 8@16e. 

~v. ROOT. 


90 seals New Fork wae 


Caring Cow- re Mes. 


Presuming that your cowpeas have 
been sown in drills three feet apart, 
which is the proper way, your har- 
vesting will be an easy matter. Start 
the mower as soon as the pods begin 
to ripen. Always wait until the dew 
is off before cutting in the morning, 
rake up the next evening all you 
have cut the day before. If rain 
comes it will do no harm if the win- 
drows are turned. 

Before beginning to haul 
provided with some dry hay, oats, 
wheat or rye straw. Haul in the 
vines, put down a layer 12 to 18 
inches deep, sprinkle lightly with 
salt, then a five or six inch layer of 
hay or straw, then alternate as stated 
until you have the crop in. 

In two or three days the vines will 
begin to heat and sweat. The dry 
hay or straw will absorb the moisture, 
and in two or three weeks you will 
have a lot of as nicely cured hay as 
it is possible to make. Do not be 
discouraged by the extra amount of 
labor required to store the hay in 
layers, as the returns are ample com- 
pensation for the work done,—Okla- 
homa Farmer. 


in be 


A Roller C Cotton Gin, 


Mr. Hodgkinson, of England, an 
inventor of merit, will soon put into 
operation in Charlotte a roller cotton 
gin to take the place of saw gins. 
The process is different from the saw 
gin, which cuts the lint from the 
seed. The roller gin presses or twists 
the lint from the seed, and it is 
claimed that the staple is much bet- 
ter and will bring, perhaps, two cents 
per pound more than cotton which is 
ginned by the saw _ process. The 
roller gin is used in India and Egypt 
where the staple is finer and requires 
more careful handling. If this pro- 
cess will make the cotton worth more 


the farmers will be glad to have it 
in operation.—Scotland Neck Com- 


monwealth. 
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White Wyandottes, S. C. B. Leghorns, 


Pit Games. 


They suit me—testimonials say they suit 
customers. 8. J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 


Single Gomb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 


Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons. 


Smith Bros., ‘23'3? Haley, Tenn. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 








Now ready for delivery. Write for 
prices. EpGEWoop Farm, Hickory, 
N. C. 





An Experienced Dairyman Wanted! 


One familiar with all details of dairy- 
ing to take charge of herd of 50 cows, 
and farm of over 200 acres—10 minutes 
drive from a prosperous city in North 
Carolina, of 5,000 population. Splen- 
did dwellings and first-class dairy 


€quipment. Will lease or pay good 
Salary. 
Address C, Drawer D, Kaleigh, N. OC, 





Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 
well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 
also Imported Black Span- 
ish Jacks, selected by me 
personaly from the best 
reed of Jacks in Spain. 
We furnish a certificate of 
pedigree with each impor- 
ted Jack. Come to see me or write for prices. 
inp ee eonse you. Joe EK. Wright, Junction 
ys 





Shorthorns—Registered! 


Calves by o7 cows in calf to Red Cloud, first 
at Ohio and Virginia State Fairs, 1906 or the 
$1,000 Best Goods, aMarr Bessie by the $10,000 
World’s Champion Choice Goods. Straight 
Scotch and best American tribes. 


Burke’ s Garden Cattle Co., Tazewell, Va. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


SOME CHOICE PIGS FROM 
FINEST STRAINS OF 


Poland Chinas 


intheland. Our herd is headed by “Lord 
Paxon” (a son of “Perfection” one of the 
finest boars in the Northwest.) and “Wal- 
lace” (a son of “Great Micheal” a great 
prize winner of the South.) Pedigree 
furnished with every pig. Write for Cat- 
alogue. 


J. L. Bailey & Son, 


References: 
of Newnan, 
Newnan. 


EGQS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 

ay, Ugh Leghorns, White Wyan- 

us dottes, B. P. Rocks, 

Houndans, Black Minor- 

cas, Light Brahmes, and 
C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13 

Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE 


Sharpsburg, Ga. 


Manufacturers National Bank 
Ga., First National Bank of 













- id lide Commons - ~ 


Our great im aported b boar has sired about 
20 pigs out of the very best sows in the 
herd. Lis grandsire was Faithful Com- 
mons and his great grandsire Loyal 
Berks two of the grandest boars of all 
Englaod. These pigs will be ready to ship 
in 6 or 8 weeks and should be very fine. 
We have pigs by our other boars.as good 
as the best. — ae A std are ee 
ed over. 3 

Nothing but pure ovee, women 

pigs are on the farm. 


Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
SUNNYSIDE FARMS, 
W. R Walker, Gwner, Union, S. C. 


Now Ready to Ship. 


Five Choice Collie Pups, all have 
good even markings—all females. 
J. C. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, - - SovutTH CAROLINA. 








Pure Buff Orpingtons. 


For size. beauty, and quality try this flock. 
For fine Choice Roosters, and large laying 
Hens, apply forterms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs, $1.00 for 15. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the finest chickens, 


MRS. & W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, > ~ . Virginia. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. E. THOMAS, 
R. F.. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 








Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 

















Large English Berkshires 
Fine 4); months old Gilts, For 
prices write 


Chestnut Ridge Farm, A, L. Holden, Prop., 
Route 1, Hillsboro, N. C, 








GUINEA ESSEX THE IDEAL HOGS. 


Solid black, very prolific. Brood 
Sows, Gilts, and Pigs ready to ship. 


WELTON WINN, Santa Anna, Tex. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, 


BOTH COMBS. 
Nice lot, Spring hatched, at reduced prices. 


CEDAR LANE FARM, 


RICHLANDS, - - NORTH CAROLINA 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and — 
an Sa free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Pr 

pons $5.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, Weat Durham, N.C. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or B. P. Rocks,S. L. Wyandottes, S.C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buffand gig ys Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season ress OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 


Red Polled Cattle, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A par of pigs of this breeding 








for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $50 
ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 
SAmM’L B. Wo - + + Proprietor, 


Charlottesville, Va. 


Pure-Bred POLAND CHINA, 
BERKSHIRE and TAM- 
L.WORTH PIGS at reasonable 
prices. J. C. GRAVES, Bar- 
boursville, Orange Co., Virginia. 











Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














Essex, Poland China Pigs 
and Southdown Sheep. 


A few extra 3 to 4 months pigs. A few 
Sows, bred. Also some Choice Lambs for 
immediate shipment and for August and 
September delivery. 


L. G. Jones, - - Tobaccoville, N. C. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


S C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Hounds. 


Smith Bros., ‘22'S? Haley, Tenn. 


Box 34, 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs contain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


978 Mammoth Black 
Hog. 


WALLBURG, Davidson Co, N. C. 
John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig I bought from you and he dressed 
978 lbs. net. Yours truly, J. L. Guyer. 

l introduced this famous hog. Will fatten 
at any age and will weigh from 300 to 500 Ibs, 
ati2months old. Have near 100 fine pigs to 
select from. Address 


John A. Young, 














Greensboro, - N. C. 
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SPOTLESS PAINT AT ONLY S7CENTS Pin GALLUN, 


HOUSE PAINTED FOR OI 2:21 


A Large Two-Story, Ten or Twelve Room House Like 
This, Painted With Spotless Ready Mixed House 
Paint, Two Coats, for $12.21. 





This large house measuring 28 feet wide by 4o feet long 
and 24 feet in height will require 


11 gallons for body, 10 gallons at 93 cents per gallon, $9.30 
1 gallon at 97 cents per gallon, 97 
2 gallons for trimming at 97 cents per gallon, . . 1.94 


$12.21 


of our Spotless Ready Mixed House Paint. We guarantee 
that the above quantity will paint any building of the di- 
mensions given, two coats. We further guarantee that our 
Spotless Ready Mixed House Paint will last longer than 
any other paint, regardless of price. 
Why not paint your home this spring? How much 
neater it will look? How much more pleasing to the eye, : a : wifi 
and how much longer your building will last. ~ 2. sen REN AREY 


DO YOUR OWN PAINTING 


and buy your paint from us and thereby saving $10.00 to $20.00 on every building painted. 


Make your house and buildings proof against time. Increase their value and have the hand- 
somest house in your section. 


A Large Modern Barn Like This, Painted With Our Spotless Weath r- 
proof Mineral Barn, Roof and Fence Paint Two Coats for $8.45 


This large barn measuring 30 feet wide by 50 feet long and 22 feet in 
height will require 





12 gallons for body, 10 gallons at 59 cents per gallon_-_ -~$5.90 
2 gallons at 64 cents per gallon_--.- 1.28 
2 gallons for trimming, at 64 cents per gallon 


$8.46 
of our Spotless Weaterproof Mineral Barn, Roof and Fence Paint, the 
most durable mineral paint made, guaranteed to wear five years. 


Our Spotless Barn, Roof, Fence and House Paints. 


Structural Paint. The following list shows all the colors of house 
paint and any paint listed can be had at tue 
No, 114170— This paint is ground in, pure Lin- price shown at bottom of list. 
b seed Oil and is the very highest grade inera " = . . No. 422—Mar 
WE SELL $1.50 PAINT AT 97c. PER GALLON, rates hd all martnote that are exposed to we ao i—yreneh Gray a a. 
¢ s ea: . weather 8 paint ves great rotection. 6 y a) © y 94 W sree 
or as low as 84c. per gallon in larger quantities. It is guarantee that it will give perfect satisfaction No i3—Btraw > Sa atom 
as good a paint as the kind you pay your dealer $1.50 lon cans, 5 gallon “kits, Sfbarreis and 0 gailon MO GE Kent Drab = Ro. Bee 
arrels, in the following colors: J we s No. 428—French Yellow 
per gollon for. 12)Yellow 124 —Dark Gray 128—Oxid Red ae $2—laweat Sune To. Sere vel 
OUR FREE TRIAL PLAN. We make ever 122—Maroon 126—Lead Color 130—Natural Green , 0— Reaver No. 430—Light'Stone 
y No. 11A170—Spotless price 1 gallon can each Bic. . 410 —Pink No. 431—Dark Gray 
shipment under our binding guarantee that you may 5 gallon buckets per gallon io. 411—Milwaukee No. 432—Yellow Stone 
25 gallon 4 barrels per gallon.-o4e. Brick No. 433—Green Tint 
open and use any three gallons of paint you wish put- 60 gallon barrels per galion No. 412-Nile Green No. 434 Light Slate 
- 413—Olive Drab No. 435—Sky Blue 
ting J to the hardest test, and if you find that we have ae, te No. 436—Colonial 
' Yo. 415—Faw Yellow 
not shipped you a paint of as high quality as you can buy anywhere regardless of price, just > ae Ai we ert eee 
ship back the unopened paint and we will charge you for the three gallons used but will re- N sor Sr 
fund all your money and freight charges. You must admit that this is a fair proposition. -419—Apple Green No. 440-—-Inside White 


é . 420—Leather B No. 441—Outside White 
OUR 5 YEAR GUARANTEE is that it will not blister, peel, chalk, crack nor rub off. "421—Light Blue. No. 442—Black 
Send us your name and address to-day for color cards and complete catalogue sent free, or 
order from this ad. if ina hurry. It means a saving of more than one-third on your paint 1 quart cans each 


bills. 4 gallon cans each 
i “gallon cans each- — 
5 galion buckets per “gallon 


SPOTLESS CO... Inc... Shocker Square SEEESSSKASeS 
e9 os RICHMOND, VA. No. 11A151—SPECIAL COLORS 


1 Gallon 4 Gallon “1 Quart 
500—Golden b yee #1. » : 
60i—Emerald Green 28 
If you will write us the dimensions of the building you want to paint we will tell the —502—Myrtie Green 1.29 


5083—V li 1.80 
amount of paint necessary to cover it properly. + HP Sepchne bege 1:80 


Send for Our Free Catalogue and Color Card To-day. 


Spotless Price on Above Colors. 








